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THE POETRY OF THE PSALMS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
(We copy the following from the Dublin University Magazine for June. The 
itor says—** They are the last verses ever dictated by her, which she sent to 
ys a few days previous to her death.’’] 

Nobly thy song, O Minstrel! rush’d to meet 

Th’ Eternal, on the pathway of the blast, 

With darkness round him as a mantle cast, 

And cherubim to waft his flying seat ; 

Amidst the hills that smoked beneath his feet ; 

With trumpet voice thy spirit call’d aloud, 

And bade the trembling rocks Hia name repeat, 

And the bent cedars, and the burning cloud, | 

But far more gloriously to earth made known 

By that high strain, than by the thunder’s tone, 








Jehovah spoke, through thee, imbreathing fire, 
Nature’s vast realms for ever to inspire, | 
With the deep worship of a living soul. 





A NEW BALLAD. 





spangled tiffany petticoat out of pawn, as she wants it to appear in at Richmond 
to-morrow.” 
‘Are you the little boy who can act so well ?” 
ling cheek were the sole reply. 
‘ Richard the Third—Speed the Plough—-Hamlet—and_ Harlequin.’ 
like very much to see you,” said the lady. 
was the return. 
‘but stay,’ added she, throwing open the door of the back drawing-room, where 
her husband sate writing. 
to plays. 
low bow from Master Edmund Carey finished the introduction. Mr. 
looked at him, and was struck with his air, as well as with his delicate and ex- 
pressive features, and which, contrasted with the poverty of his clothes, must 
' have touched and interested even the commonest observer. 
| what commendation or good advice was bestowed by Mr. Clarke; but Mrs. 
Clarke and her young friend parted, with a promise, on his part, that he would | 
come again at six o’clock that evening, and give a specimen of his acting. In 
the meantime, the lady, filled with the merits of her protégé, ran to her next 
The flashing torrents or the ocean’s roll, | door neighbour (who was the well-known Mr. John Mason Good), and to thrée 
\ or four other friends, and invited them all to come and see her ‘ extraordinary 


In answer to this petition, the lady put forth an interrogation ; i 
A bow of assent, and a kind- 
‘What can you act !’—The answer was, 
*T should 
‘I should be proud to act to you,’ 
* Well, here’s the money for your mother.’ said Mrs. Clarke ; 


He was a grave stout man, who had left off going 
She brought forward our hero: * This is little Edmund Carey.’ A 
Clarke 


We do not know 


little boy.’ ” 
Mrs. Clarke continued to befriend him for some time, and he was current 
among her acquaintances, at whose houses he used to exhibit, with his small | 


—— 


posed insult offered to him, and for three days and two nights the answer to all 
nquiries was the same— He is not to be found!’ 
were injured ; 
‘Thoughts were even entertained of dragging the ponds of the neighbourhood, 
for the body of the lost Laertes. 
to be very uneasy at his prolonged absence, determined to make one more at- 
tempt to recover her estray. 
(several had been sent out already in vain) with directions to scour the country, 
and to bring him at all events, dead or alive. 
for after walking a mile or thereabouts, on the road towards—we forget what 
place—he encountered the truant tragedian returning homewards, in dismal 
plight, but seemingly in as high dudgeon as ever. 
, Chambers’ house, and, to her inquiry of—‘ Mr. Kean, where have you been?’ re- 

plied, ‘ In the fields—in the woods. 

nothing but turnips and cabbages, since I've been out; but I'll go again, to- 
| morrow—and again—and as often as I see myself put up in such characters.’ 
And he concluded this speech by saying (or swearing) that he would not ‘ play 
| second to any man living, except to John Kemble.’ ” 


The affairs of the theatre 
the manager was angry; and some people were alarmed. 


On the third day, Miss Chambers, who began 
She accordingly despatched another messenger 


The man had not far to proceed ; 


He walked straight to Miss 


I am starved. I have eaten nothing— 


In this pitiful state, as far as his worldly circumstances were concerned, he 


| committed the madness of matrimony; and, from this time, we find him ac- 
| cepting, perforce, poor engagements, but always standing out for the best cha- 
racters. 


We now come to the engagement of himself and wife at Swansea ; 


Mrs. Kean was, about this time, on the point of becoming a mother, and their 


muster of properties—*‘‘a little bell, which he rung when the imaginary music | funds for the journey (after an advance had been made to them) were not quite 











‘ion BY T. MOORE, ESQ. | was to begin, a hat and feathers, a sword, and white gloves,”—some of his | twenty shillings. We can only find room for a part of their walk :— 
ces Her last words at parting how can I forget? little plays he made for himself out of the * Fairy Queen.” ‘The reason of his; ‘* They set out. It was four o’clock on a fine July morning, when they shook 
a Deep treasured through life in my heart shall they stay ; being discarded from this friendly and (it appears) judicious protection is so the dust of Birmingham from their feet, and commenced their journey on “4 
“ad Like music, whose charm in the soul lingers yet, | characteristic, we must quote it:— _ a towards Bristol. Their poverty compelled them to be thus carly risers ; for 
When its sounds from the ear have long melted away. | ‘A gentleman and lady, with their two daughters, had come to Guildford | creditors at Birmingham, like those in other places, have quick eyes and ‘ flinty 
pon Let fortune assail me—her threat’nings are vain : | Street on a visit. Upon this occasion, Edmund Carey, who at that time went hearts.’ They walked slowly (for Mrs. Kean was now very infirm), and ar- 
or These still-breathing words shall my talisman be— tu school in Hatton Garden, obtained a holiday, and delighted the little girls | ranged that they should travel about ten or twelve miles a-day, if possible. 
‘Remember, in absence, in sorrow, and pain, | with his acting. In the evening, they were all to go to the theatre ; and a dis- | Kean, dressed in blue from head to foot, with bis dark sharp resolute face, a 
al There's one heart, unchanging, that beats but for thee.” cussion arising at@iuner as to how the party were to be conveyed there, the | black stock, and four swords over his shoulder (suspending the family bundle of 
, From the desert’s sweet well though the pilgrim musthie, inistress of the house began to reckon up the play-goers, naming amongst them | clothes,) looked like a poor little wm hry mage —— the —— 2 
Never more of that fresh-springing fountain to taste, ‘Edmund.’ Upon this, the gentleman (he must have been, as lago says, ‘a | pay and penniless, trudging on, with his wife, to ~oe vi tt 2 _ 
ad= He hath still of its bright drops a treasur’d supply, silly gentleman,’) exclaimed, ‘ What, does he sit in the box with us! The | blance (for it is not an imagination of ours) procured t wri my _ 0 = 
4 etic pa elma se Lin Ms has Sa eerie emacs TE Gone chastettes us Chocansywas'| tbdn, ey tas ae i The maeedle a ek. een aiveriinncn aan 
Ss ark ; fate is s ; ’ i to his fitness for the company into whic thus chanced to be thrown, was | a8, they sat doi y “side . ° 2 V 
- gigs Ape sie gg hag snl ——— a for the irritability of the + + ap wees eat no more, _ rose from | near the spot, ata op eps er “y any Saggy vnyereny 
“Re i , ai the table, and, notwithstanding his friend pressed him to go into the pit (an in- | a convenient place, plunged in the water, and swat y 3. 
” tapi Acme ey gs cow Hl for thee.” judicious compromise of the question, we think,) and tendered him money for | This, with the exception of a single meal, was all the refreshment oe 
sin nates the purpose, flung out of the room and disappeared. He was not at the theatre | the evening, when they found themselves at a village about twelve mi es m 
be . " that evening, nor did he return home. He had fled—no one knew whither. Birmingham. A very humble supper and a cheap bed concluded the day. 
a A . : “te LIFE OF KEAN. “ After the lapse of three weeks, however, during which time many vain in- By the time they arrived at Bristol their money was all exhausted , they had 
ite I'v Life of Edmund Kean. By Barry Cornwall. 2 vols. London: Moxon. | quiries were made after him, he was brought back by a man who lived in an ad- | no clothes to spare, and the ‘ four swords,”’ as the biographer quaintly remarks, 
ay. ln spite of the assertion hazarded by Galt, in the preface to his ‘* Lives of | joining mews, having been found there sleeping on a dunghill, in a state of | “ were wanted for the business of the theatre.” They were compelled again 
the Players,”"—that his book, /rom its subject, would probably prove one of the | exhaustion, ragged and foot-sore, and altogether in squalid disorder. He show- | to write to Swansea for a second remittance. A passage from a further stage of 
most amusing ever offered to the public, we have elsewhere stated it as our | ed much remorse, and being called upon to explain where he had been, answered | their journey must be given :— ° j 
opinion, that there are few works more “ weary, stale, fla:. and unprofitable,” | that he had resolved to go to America, and had actually travelled on foot as far * Tt was not long before they came-to ata small knot of houses by the river 
than such as record the lives of actors; and we abide by that judgment. To | as Bristol. None of the seafaring mém, however, to whom he applied would | Avon, (could this have been Clifton Hotwells 1?) when going into a _public-house 
read them is like asking for bread and receiving a stone. We are anxious for | receive him into their vessels, on account of his being so little, and apparently | for the purpose of taking tea, they found that a boat bound for Newport, was 
eet, tue lights and shadows of life. and are shown the brassy glare of the stage- | so weak. He returned to London, therefore, as well as he could, sleeping in likely to pass in the course of the evening. They comforted themselves with 
stie lamps, and the rosin lightning of the property-man’s stores. For the most part, | outhouses, begging food, and enduring all sorts of distress and fatigue by the | the tea, and afterwards wore away the time by walking to and fro by the side of 
rin al| that is interesting in dramatic life, is to be seen before the curtain—the web | way.” the river, watching for the Newport boat. This poy fey = ey nt tom 
ee i existence behind ut is at once too coarse and too slight, and, alas! fre-| On his return to civilized life the Clarkes gave him up, after having made a At that hour, a little vessel, laden ~_ Loony - oe -~ ot A t ween = pee 
i quently too sullied to be pleasant, when deliberately spread out for minute | little — 4 him, = — yes with , ns oy — re von repay cosy vpn So nes sme aed — 
the examination. | officer at Windsor. e went there, and joined Richardson’s troop of strollers, | the vessel was n lined . ’ 
Xe= There are, of course, exceptions. Cibber’s volume is, in many things, | and while a member of that company, appeared before King George the Third. | Kean’s rhetoric prevailed in the end, and the man agreed to take them, for five 
s of admirable, and some of Charles Lamb’s Recollections delightful ; and we can | At this time he was partly under the protection of Miss Carey, from whom, shillings, to Newport. They embarked. . The boat was very small, as we have 
wd conscientiously say a civil word of the present work. Barry Cornwall is not | however, he ran away frequently, “ because,” as he said, * she took all my | said; it was, moreover, completely occupied by its load, and gave aes pre 
nie one of your brainless hunters of green-rooms, smelling of lamp-oil and orange- | money.” _ | part a detestable odour. ‘There was no bed in it, nor refreshment o “mg | r 
ap- peel, as Mrs. Butler would say, with everlasting overflow of what is called ‘It is difficult,” says Barry Cornwall, ‘to say where his home lay at this | Mrs. Kean, who was in great and increasing pain, and apprehensive, in or oO 
w theatrical anecdote, interlarded with stale puns stolen from condemned farces; | time, if, indeed, he could be said to have any. He was, in eflect, migratory. | a sudden confinement, lay down upon a coil of ropes, but was unable to sleep. 
~f he has been long known as a poet of a healthy fancy and vigorous utterance— | Perhaps Miss ‘Tidswell may boast of having had the most of his society, | Kean himself walked the deck all night with the master of the boat, mistaken 
e es one of the few yet remaining among us, imbued with the genial spirit of the | although she was perpetually under the necessity of reclaiming bim At one | no longer, we apprehend, for a naval officer; for the salt-water wits very 
ate best days of the drama, and thus doubly qualified for the task he has under- , time, he started off, and found his way to Portsmouth, without a penny in his | speedily make out to which element a passenger belongs. ‘Thus they — on 
taken. In its fulfilment he has shown no common quickness of apprehension, | pocket : whether he acted or begged by the way is not known. ‘The account | steadily, but slowly ; and at nine in the morning the vessel swung into Newport, 
| tnd justness of taste, in separating the fragments of personal interest concern- | which he gave on his return was, that he slept in barns and outhouses, and ate | and discharged its theatrical cargo. ' 
eri ing his hero, from the stage gossip in which they were entangled ; and, above | turnips. At another time, be ran away from Miss Tidswell, and found his way | An actor's life is, of necessity, full of contrasts ; but there are few ae 
ods all, a fine spirit of humanity (the crowning grace of a biographer), which makes | to a public-house near Vauxhall, where it appeared that he had employed his va- | Striking instances upon — than ae furnished by * ae te = 
~ lun regard the extravagancies and errors of an actor's precarious life with a | cation in singing to the customers ; his gains, however, being duly handed over | other scenes which res e <a _— = 3 _— o per a - ~ -m ag 
¥, kindly and forgiving eye, although it does not delude him into the false morality | to the landlord, who, in return for his services, supplied him with such board and | have dwelt upon it perhaps a little nee eae we s “" - erwise ~ - . 
vol of refining and re-refining, till the poor, passion-ridden, fevered wearer of the | lodgings as a public-house at Vauxhall may be supposed to offer toan adventurer for the same reason as the one assigned by its sagan ge & " — a ew 
se- sock and buskin is converted into a martyr to be pitied and admired ! | of this description. After some inquiries, Miss 'Tidswell discovered him in this | length, “ that all our young readers may see how one of the _ al ne tags 
But, to come to something tangible, we will open the book before us at the | retreat, and pounced upon him without ceremony whilst he was enacting the | kings of tragedy was accustomed to travel, before they pore — y - 
115 birth and parentage of its hero, leaving untouched the introduction, with its | character of minstrel,—the spirit of song full upon him! According to his own enrol themselves under those ragged and tawdry colours es oat ve the 
— gimpse at the past heroes of tragedy, and its speculations on the present state | account, she tied a rope round his waist, upon this occasion, and dragged hin — ‘tone pny? = prerney of the player's ee ah pil 
ven and prospects of the stage. It appears, then, that doubts exist as to Kean’s home. And, as a last desperate resource, she put a brass collar round his neck, While = pond asedad sob Wat Hora." OF this Aa ene Mr ee 
th ef parentage ; his father may have been Edmund Kean, the brother of Moses | with the words, ‘ Theatre Royal, Drury Lane’ uponit. But he was wilder some time remainec : ” onary rN Vater . New Monthly M. a Here 
Kean, who was a tolerable mimic in his day—his mother (a strange uncertainty,) | than the quagga. Whatever chance of reforming him might have existed at ove | has given us some pleasant recollections bp the New Monthly Vagos : J 
may have been Miss Carey, the grand-daughter of Henry Carey, who wrote | time, neither punishment nor kindness, scolding nor remonstrance, rope nor col- ses, oe et ee Ce ae — apne oon miaoan of 
, ag lhe Dragon of Wantley,” and other spectacle pieces, and many ballads, | lar, could now reduce him to the level of a civilised being. He was like one ot | eee tech Te | ta Sainberlend ba es we ple ep dr 
y30, Among them that sweet old song, “Is it to tryme.”” Nothing more certain is those creatures born in the woods, who never forget the savage freedom of their | ent io tes G then Gale with his Wile ond ceitieen and a fine dog, “ Daran.”? 
30, ‘nown ; it was, indeed, suspected by some—it seems even by Kean himself— | early life, and whom no ingenuity of man can tame. é, to Dum _ ahi . : f givi a ts consisting of 
The that Miss Tidswell was his mother, for, to a certain degree, she troubled herself | It is impossible to follow him through the freaks and changes of his early | At canes ve ere is mt nese o ange penny 0 nt 
vedy with his charge, when, at two years of age, his mother *‘ refused to keep him” ! , days; from the Sans Souci, in Leicester Square, to Saddler’s Wells—to Bar- | singing o benny ri and began " ee Pig ha erg on bene 
and in fact, as Barry Cornwall says, even at that infant age, he was pushed about | tholomew Fair, where he exhibited himself as an equestrian—to Madeira—to | enough of t 4° gt ening mene we s _ “er y; oe io oe pane 
ae “like a mark at school.”” By Miss Tidswell he was sent to a little day-school Scotland—to Sheerness—to Ireland—to Rochester—where, on one occasion, | Upon — ony ne it not been for se ry ecte ~ on to Landen. and 
use in London, and there, we are told, began his childish habit of facing any diffi- | * having no money to pay the toll of a ferry, he tied his wardrobe in his pucket- | told. From the ry or rere Oe ate nt pnt hing ” at £2 a week, 
pas- cuty Or annoyance by running away from it (our bull must be forgiven), which | handkerchief, and swam the river.” Nor can we do more than pause for a few | there was yo a ." 5 xeter “1° . = “ 00 y Pgh nd ro 
“€ continued to practise till he was married. As soon as he grew old enough | lines upon an epoch in his career, his playing Young Norval to Mrs. Siddons’s | a a - aan “A - Rage om 5 a ~ ~ be paralleled with Nelson’s 
“" Aaeheon. - to ge Miss an yo. little a — = Lady moma een rn be ee ee Oe her by ap- anil of hover hed ein As tga may be pa 
— ~~ accompany her inher journeys from house to house, as a vender of per- | pearing on the stage in } : y, however,— “- ; , : a 
fumery, by which she filled up the intervals of time between one adtiin-on | 4 ag Whether he was ashamed of the past, or was ambitious of showing the ee tie a home at night, Lg ares Pepe 
om sagement and another. ‘The boy was remarkable for his beauty, and, it would | great tragic actress that ‘he too was an actor,’ we cannot say; but he played | to = hs . ba _ nate . § a a ans pod ae Shalt T ——— 
24, — too, for his readiness and mischief. We read of his playing one of the | the part with infinite pathos and spirit. Mrs. Siddons was surprised _— admira- ‘ueae Geant " ull ie coantiaed canmnetiadline=2 — ~~ bit?” 
i ttle devils in Macbeth under John Kemble’s management, and tripping up the | tion. After the play (this is Kean’s own account) she came to him, and patting : 4 , > 
8, heels of his fellow imps, for which he was chastised bythe stately tragedian. | him on the head, said—‘ You have played very well, sir, very well. It'sa pity, And here, having to husband our space, we = — perplexity, being 
16, * read, also, of his drawing a little audience round him in the green-room, by | —but there’s too little of you to do anything.’ The reader will smile over this | tempted by many anecdotes which follow and close the = ing, _ = suspect, 
7 ol portions of well-known tragedies. For atime, too, about this period, | prophecy, and its refutation.” ited o most generally —— ee ya ape 
‘ the rs patronized by a Roman Catholic lady, and actually officiated as one of About this time, as far as we can gather, something like a more + pur- | to] of a second journey from . a (his fonda a © sth ompner eset 
16, _. €hoir-boys in the chapel. But he presently found another patroness, and | pose to * achieve greatness,” appears to have animated him, and to have con- magnificent enough to start in a post-c es ing y suf : 
24. ~| Occupation, we suspect, more to his mind than swinging incense, or acquaint- | tinued with him, though sadly interrupted by the irregularities of his conduct ; | carry him one quarter of the way), but which he was compelled to end ina _ 
a” ang with the monotonies of the Gregorian chaunt: his patroness was | but his life was one of wretchedness, vicissitude, and neglect. In 1806 he ob- | more humble nepen-t0 ou val anaes , voreer a ~~ 2. tavted of 
16, the we Clarke, of Guildford Street, one of his mother’s customers ; and here is | tained an engagement to play small parts ™ the Haymarket a , on a difficulties, anny — cndhenhdin teammate him desing bis Easter 
24. Whe -tpe of his first interview with her—something different from that of Peter, in the * Iron Chest,” when Rae—* the mouthing, ran oe oe cien peer passages, We e wd od y ape Sie had been pler- 
os Wee with the Duchess d’Urbino ! Rae "—(as Barry Cornwall truly calls him) was playing Sir Edward Mortimer— | residence, with which we shall conclude our present notice. He = 
8, ti A thundering rap is heard at the door. The footman, with an approxima- | Simon in “ John Bull,” a Fiddler in “Speed the Plough,” &c. &c. In 1807 | ing Harlequin, and with merely a great coat flung over his patch-workdress, ha 
_ ‘Man. 4 grin on his face, enters and announces—‘ Master Carey, ma’am.’— | he re-appeared at Sheerness, asa sort of man of all work. In ery find taken his oy ——r Red Lion. . achina-shop. Miss 
the a Carey?” was the inquiry. ‘ Yes, ma’am; he comes from his mother, him at Gloucester, not playing on a joint benefit night to a oe ; ic = | “At yng a pate! pn ~~ Bigg A enelbean por hm | 
“ept (..,. trey, Who brings the perfumery here to sell. He says he is Master | Eighteen-pence! In this town he made the acquaintance of his future wife: Hake, a little fea my r » was his landlady. r tener Gnea wari 
2: ‘Show him up by all means.’ Mrs. Clarke stood. The door was | at Stroud, where he next went, he led in every department, but he could not fill) man, Kean, and Mr. Cawsey, @ solicitor. | These ae Hak nd her sis- 
te righ Open, and a slim pale boy, of about tea years old, enters—very poorly | the housepand the manager invited the then celebrated Master Betty down from | of the house ; the fourth being under the jurisdiction of Miss ake a Hed the 
2 Tagged, with dirty hands, face washed, delicate skin, brilliant eyes, superb | London to replenish his finances, “ putting up” Kean as Glenalvon to the | ter. These two ladies, besides being very little, were very ~ eet he te 
‘Sad of curled and matted hair, and a piece of a hat in his hand! With the | prodigy’s Young Norval, and Laertes to his Hamlet, an offence which Kean | supposed Kean capable of the sin of tippling, even in a modest degree, 


wa 
her pn alr of a prince, he delivers his message : ‘ My mother, madam, sends 
y, 


and begs you will be so good as to lend ber a shilling to take the 





would not endure :— , 
| * He set off, unknown to any one, boiling over with indignation at the sup- | 


never have been a lodger over the china-shop. But they let their rooms to him 
in one of his sober intervals, and the wild animal! was in their quiet country be- 
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fore they were aware. At first, all went on smoothly. He continued to drink, 
indeed, but his draughts were swallowed at the Red Lion ; and he never returned 
home until long after the Misses Hake were in bed. It seemed as though the 
halcyon had taken their second floor, and had brought tranquillity in his train. 
A single night was destined to dispel this charming fancy ' Kean had been 
acting with spirit, as it turned out, and drinking with equal vigour, when a fellow 
unaware of the foibles of actors, disputed the propriety of his performance. 
Our hero, who was not a man to receive a reproof silently, whether merited or 
not, retorted in unequivocal language. The critic replied in terms bitterer than 
before. This brought on a rejoinder; and thus they went on, from bad to worse, 
waging a fierce battle with their tongues, until Kean, who thought that words 
were poor things in a case of this sort, started up, intimated that he was going 
for his swords, and swore that his foe (now beginning to be terrified) should fight 
him. He left the room accordingly, and ran to his lodgings for the weapons, 
having on his Harlequin costume. Whether it was that a portion of his excite- 
ment evaporated by the way, or that it took a pantomimic turn, we do not know, 
but on his arrival at home, he seemed more inclined to commit a few minor 
extravagances, than the great one of killing his adversary for a foolish speech. 
He mounted the door-steps, entered the house (the door was not fastened), ran 
up the stairs, and withovt ceremony jumped, Harlequin-fashion, right through a 
glass-door at the top. It was now three o'clock in the morning, and the smash- 
ing of the glass made a tremendous noise. Mrs. Kean (who had been sitting up 
for him) was alarmed: Mr. Cawsey, the Solicitor, was alarmed : both the little 
Misses Hake were very much alarmed. Our hero recovered himself, just as Mr. 
Cawsey, in his night-cap, was putting his head out of his bed-room door. In 
another instant, Mrs. Kean appeared ; and shortly afterwards, scarcely visible in 
the imperfect light, peeped forth the two little Misses Hake, in their night-dresses, 
trembling with all their might. Fronting them all, and gazing stedfastly at Mr. 
Cawsey, who cautiously advanced, stood the tipsy Harlequin. 
now threw himself into a position, set his arms a-kimbo, began rolling his black 
head round and round—quick—quicker—quicker still—they thought that it 
never would stop. At last, making a sudden spring towards Cawsey, he ‘cleared’ 
the Solicitor (night-cap and all) at a bound, and disappeared like a ghost ! 

‘* We do not wonder that little Miss Hake, unacquainted as she was with the 
transits of Harlequins, should imagine that our hero had gone off in a flash of 
sulphur. What Cawsey, with his extinguished candle, surmised, touching the 
character of his black-visaged visiter, we do not presume to guess. All, how- 
ever, was cleared up by Mrs. Kean’s confessions in the morning. 

* * * * . * 

“During the three following days, he was neither seen nor heard of, by his 
wife or family. At the expiration of that time, he returned, saying that he had 
‘been doing a noble action.’ One is naturally inquisitive about noble actions. 
Even his wife, although she was ill in bed, betrayed some curiosity on the point ; 
he whereupon informed her (gravely) that he had been drinking for three days 
with a poor actor, who was about to leave Exeter, in order ‘ to keep up his spirits.’ 
In regard to his adversary at the Red Lion, he said that ‘ the fellow was a coward,’ 
and had fled. His swords, therefore, were happily unstained, and in good con- 
dition, and as fit for contesting the English or Scotch crown, with the Earl of 
Richmond or the Thane of Fife, as formerly.” 

We shall return to Kean (though mure briefly,) to take a peep at him in the 
fulness of his glory. 


——_ 
NIGHTS AT MESS. 
Cuap. XII. 

Shortly after this the gentlemen on the right and left of Colonel O’ Looney 
took their leave and withdrew. There was also a break in the line here and 
there perceptible on looking down the table, which gave it rather a straggling 
appearance in the eyes of that most orderly commander. So, having given the 
word to fall in more closely, and ordered fresh glasses and another importation 
of Lafitte, he settled himself firmly in his chair with an attitude that plainly ex- 
pressed how little it was his intention to be in a hurry to leave it. There is a 
great deal of eloquence in the way a man settles himself down on his chair. On 
looking at the colonel, surrounded with oceans of claret, and lifting his flaming 
forehead half way up to the roof, you thought of the Bass rock or Gibraltar, and 
might as soon have an expectation of their vacating their seats as of the colonel’s 
quitting his. When to this you added his commanding presence, jovial coun- 
tenance, and prodigious strength, and recollected his unequalled feats, not only 
with the decanters, but with knife and fork, you will agree with the remark of a 
pleasant, quiet, petit-maitreish, young gentleman who sat upon my left, that the 
gallant chairman formed an excellent representative of the Feedian Jove.* | 
have forgot my classics; but if you have not, perhaps you will see the resem- 
blance. We all drew closer together—a nice family party of his ‘ boys,”’ as he 
called us, amounting to a couple of dozen; and as there were now no strangers 
(for by this time I had come to be considered as almost one of themselves), the 
mists of formality cleared gradually off the features of our host, and revealed the 
landscape of his good-humoured face, waving with a rich harvest of drollery and 
fun. All the little knots into which we had divided ourselves were combined 
into one compact body. He who spoke at all now spoke to the whole company ; 
and the next party you happen to belong to, you will observe how very silent 
this makes the most eloquent of the talkers to twos orthrees. For my own 
part, though not overburdened with the vice of modesty, I declare if, by any 
chance, I am overtaken by an unexpected calm in the conversation, in the middle 
of a sentence addressed to my next neighbour, I find great difficulty in bringing 
itto a conclusion. There ought to be some general rules Jaid down for the re- 
gulation of these matters,—that in a party of more than twelve it shall be highly 
penal for the eleven who have been basily talking to stop short all of a sudden, 
and turn their two and twenty eyes upon a blushing, hammering blockhead like 
myself, who was merely humdrumming some nonsense into the ear of his friend. 
On other hand, it ought to be punishable with salt and water, or even expul- 
sion, for any one, unless duly qualified, to seize the ears of a whole party. If 
there are only five or six of you, you must yield as soon as you can to your fate, 
and listen—but even then only in his turn—to the braying of the most atrocious 
donkey ; but if your number reach even the youngest of the teens, let no man 
monopolize the conversation unless you be so minded. Cough, hem, shuffle, 
epeak against him as if for a wager; and if none of all these hints will satisfy 
the proser, take up a decanter—an empty one of course—and fracture his os 
frontis. No jury would give more than a farthing damages, when they were 
made aware of the provocation. ‘There is also another plan, not so certain as 
the decanter, but still one which rarely fails, and that is, to insist on the orator 
delivering the rest of his dissertation on his legs. It is wonderful what effects I 
have seen result fromthis. ‘The floweriest talker hecomes dumb the moment he 
leaves his chair—the story expires in an unintelligible succession of hums and 
has ; and, in fact, I have so often seen the instantaneous cessation of all the 
powers of prosing on the relinquishment of the seat, that I have for a long time 
believed there is some mysterious connexion between oratory and the portion of 
the body for which chairs were intended. These remarks come in most admira- 
bly just now, because they are not at all applicable to the glorious Colonel 
O'Looney. At all times, and in all positions, he was equally delightful. Some- 
times, I have no doubt, he was less amusing than others ; sometimes rather dull, 
and sometimes—for the truth is not to be concealed—he was as stupid as any 
red-coated biped in the service ; but, at all times, his conversation was welcome 


—at all times listened to without a murmur. O beautiful effects of a temper like | 


his, perpetually good, and of a disposition overflowing with kindness! For, 
after all, bad as some sour-faced hypocrites pronounce our human nature, how 
uniformly do we make allowance for the imperfections of the brave, the gene- 
rous, the good, and give to benevolence, integrity, and friendship what we deny 
to rank or riches, or even wit! 

“* And pray, did any of you boys iver live in a boording-house?” said the 
Colonel, looking round the table with an eye that told us he wanted no answer 
to his question, but that it was just his way of beginning one of his adventures. 
‘*‘ Not a bad sort of place at all, I can tell you, a fashionable boording-house, 
whin the landliddy knows what’s what, and keeps up the credit of her establish- 
ment.” 

‘“‘ Keeps up the credit, colonel’? gives tick you mean ?” 

“T mane no such thing, Harry Verner; and I fine you a bumper,—that is to 
say, you'll send round the bottle without helping yourself, for interrupting me in 
the very beginning of my story. ‘The first leave of absence I iver had from the 
regiment | spint at a very genteel boording-house, in a street, but I forgot the 
name of it, running out of Bedford Square. The landliddy, who had once been 
a beauty, presided at her table as if she had been the Queen of Love, attinded 
by a strong detachment of smiles and glances, not forgetting a prodigious ac- 
companiment of airs and graces. Niver was sich bowing and winking, and all 
manner of other polite attintions, as she bestowed upon me. I really began to 
think she saw something mighty particular in my handsome countenance : but, 
thought I, if she is such a fool as to take a fancy to me it’s none of my fault, and 
she’s amazingly welcome, if she don’t force me to fall in love with her in return 
But the ould beauty had no intintion of the sort. If any body was in love with 
her at all, it was two white-headed ould fellows who regularly flanked her every 
day at dinner, and made fine speeches to her as she was hilping them to the very 
best pieces of the fish. One of these ould men was General Sim, and the other 
Field-Marshal Snook, in the service, he told us, of the Electoral Prince of 
Hesse. We were a very distinguished company, I assure you; and when I 
compared myself with the lofty people I met there, I began to be confoundedly 
sorry I was not in the service of the Prince of Hesse myself. ' 
cornet compared to a field-marshal and a general ? 
too,—some old and some young ; 
the daughters 


What was a poor 
We had ladies of the party 
but all, according to our landliddy’s account, 
and cousins of the nobility. I am not at all sure that the King 


Gu, Phidian ? 


That personage | 








keeps half suéh aristocratic company as sat down to table every day in the | 


‘ boording-house of Mrs. Maples. And capital fun we had in spite of all our gran- 


deur,—every one found his own wine ; and although the military grandees on the | sure you, Captain O’ Looney, last night she was completely overe 
right and left of the landliddy were prodigiously dignified, it was astonishing how 


condescendingly they joined me in flooring as much good port as I chose to 


| order, after they had finished a half pint of Cape, which was their joint-stock | 


| allowance after the cloth was drawn. 

Field-Marshal, and I perceived I was rapidly getting into his favour. At last, 
| one day, he told me that he really took a great interest in my fortunes, and would 
| give mea hint that might make a man of me for life. ‘Oh,’ says I, * any thing you 
|plase. I’m nineteen years of age, and six feet two without my shoes, so let us 
have the hint you mention as early as possible.’ 
| ‘Qh, it’s only a slight idea I have in my head. Have you observed a very 

elegant looking young lady along with the Honourable Mrs. Snaggs ?”’ 

‘“«* What; the pale-faced cretur with the sort of squint in her eye?” 
«She has an agreeable cast—you've observed her! Well, mum’s the word ; 

forty thousand down, ‘pon honour, and immense interest at the Horse-Guards 
| besides.’ 

| &* How?’ 

| «Why, you see,her father, Honourable Tom—fine fellow as ever walked— 
| poor—proud—high blood—low pocket—married city heiress—lots of money— 
| tobacconnist somewhere in the east.—Dash for a while—horse races—turf— 
‘opera. Stop, says the old tobacconist,—no more of the rhino. My friend—he 
| was a friend of mine—the Honourable ‘Tom—pulled up just in time to keep in 
| with old Pigtail—lived steady—politics—bought some boroughs—obliged the 
| duke—Pigtail died—lots of coin—Honourable Tom off like a rocket again— 
| squandered immensely—drank—caught cold—died—we must all die—and left 
| this one child—widow— interest at the Horse-Guards and all—poor Tom!’ 
‘‘All the time the Field-Marshal was bolting out these sentences, he kept 
| constantly pulling away at my bottle ; and as example is always very infectious 
| so did I, till the divil a drop was left in the half-dozen I had ordered. That 
night at tea you can have no idea of the attintions that were lavished on me by 
Mrs. Maples and the Honourable Mrs. Snaggs. 
my praises, for the quantity he had drunk made him particularly eloquent. | 
heard him saying to the widow, ‘Fine fellow, Captain O’Looney—long line of 
ancestors—kings of Ireland long ago. Uncle of his, Terence O’ Looney—friend 
of mine—commanded a corps of observation on the Rhine—fine fellow—tifty 
thousand men—fell on him unawares—heavy Bavarians—what could he do— 
sword in hand—died beside me—noble soldier !’ 

‘Mrs. Maples the landliddy sat on the other side of the widow, and chimed 
in whenever there was a pause in the Hessian commander's not very continuous 
discourse,—* Very gentlemanly young man, indeed—I consider myself particu- 
larly lucky in having so very select a party of gentlemen. We are always very select 
in this establishment. Captain O’Looney, I hear, is very rich. General Sim 
says he has heard of the great O’Looney estates—very well-informed man, 
General Sim—very.’ By some means or other, what with nudging some to 
leave one seat, and some to leave vacant another, it so happened that I found 
myself sitting cheek-by-jow!] with the interesting young lady with the squint, and 
the influence at the Horse-Guards. It struck me that all these fine speeches about 
myself might just as well have been spoken out of ear-shot ; but a young fellow is 
not very particular on these points, especially after three bottles of port-wine. 
There were Miss Snaggs and I fairly seated together on a sofa,—a good way re- 
moved from the other people, and it isn’t every body’s luck, I can assure you, tobe 
left side by side with forty thousand pounds. ‘The young lady sat as quiet as a 
mouse, and in those days J was no great hand at small-talk even after dinner. Up 
to this very hour I think it is a most appalling service to begin a conversation with 
a lady that you have never seen before. But for my part I was always confound- 
edly modest, and I am afraid it is too late for me toimprove. But my two mili- 
tary friends, and especially the generalissimo of the Hessian armies, came very 
opportunely to my assistance, and proposed, as we had a most agreeable evening 
down stairs, that the ladies should participate a little in our enjoyments. Mrs. 
Maples took the hint in a moment, and ordered tumblers and other appliances 
into the drawing-room. Emboldened by all these preparations, I recovered from 
my mauvaise honte, and turned to my cross-eyed companion with a look of as 
much admiration as a vision of the Horse-Guards enabled me to assume. 

““* And, pray, madam,’ says I, * what's your opinion of a glass of brandy and 
water! 

*«« Particlar comfitable,’—minced the lady. 

“**Och then and you're a very sinsible young lady as iver I met in my life.’ 

“«¢ Captain O’ Looney,’ interrupted the Honourable Mrs. Snaggs. ‘ you’re over- 
poweringly amusing ; Adelinda is quite delighted with your remarks.’ 




















laugh. 
| ‘Ah! wild dog—wild dog,’ said the Field-Marshal.— All the O’Looney’s 


| —wild—witty—polite—just like his uncle Terence commanding on the Rhine— 
| funny rogue—poor Terence !’ 


| ‘In the mean time we had set to rather ferociously on the tipple, and for a 


| lady of her polished manners I never met with the equal of Mrs. Snaggs in the 

art of cocking her finger. A good stout rammer seemed a mere plaything in her 

hand. It disappeared like winking, as the vulgar say, or as some poet or other 

tells us— 
‘ Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment seen, then melts for ever.’ 


extra tumbler or two have in adding to the charms of beauty. Bacchus and 
Venus are surely brother and sister, and a very pleasant family they are. Well 
—TI had no bashfulness now, but made as great a fool of myself as was to be ex- 
pected. 
for the devil a bit could I see whether she had any eyes at all. I just saw when 
I looked at her that there was certainly a face surmounted with a cap, but by 
this time I had lost all perception of the features ~ which the countenance was 
composed. I felt certain she was amazingly beautiful, and had every reason to 
conclude she was, like her mother, amazingly thirsty. But, however, such en- 
joyments as these can’t last for ever. The old lady on my left became very 


talkative ; so did the ‘general, and so did my worthy friend the commander- 
in-chief. 


potations it is impossible to say. 








All I recollect of the matter is, that on bundling 
up stairs to my bedroom I pushed against somebody on the landing. There was 
a sort of scream—out went my candle—and after a great deal of palaver with the 
person, whoever it was I had encountered, I suppose I found my way to my 


chamber, for I wakened in bed next morning with a total forgetfulness of every- 
thing that occurred. ‘ 


‘‘ Before I had well finished dressing, the Field-Marshal of Hesse entered my 
room. ; 

*** Well, my boy,’ he said, ‘you've captured the citadel in glorious style. Ah, 
—I remember—on the Khine—castle here—our camp there—no bustle with 
guns—no trenches—lines—circumvallations—word given—assault—off we go 





—up the hill—over the wall—into the market-place—flag on ramparts—the | 


city’s ours, hurra !—Egad, you carried the honourable Miss Sna 
main.—And as to her mother’ 


**She was carried too, I suppose, for she’s the devil and all at squeezing the 
soul out of a brandy-bottle.’ : 


ggs by a coup-de- 





‘** Amiable woman the Honourable Mrs. Snaggs,’—replied the commander— 
‘weak health—stomachic affection—recommended by her physician—but come, 
breakfast is waiting’—* happy happy pair, none but the brave, none but the brave 
—none but the brave deserve the fair.” 

* The ould fellow went down stairs roaring this at the top of his lungs, and 
certainly when I entered the parlour you'd have thought something very won- 
derful had happened. All the whole party had their eyes turned to me with 
such a funny expression, that I began to fancy I had really performed some very 
astonishing achievement the night before. A chair had been kept for me next 
to Miss Snaggs, into which I was handed with a great deal of ceremony by the 
two old warriors. The young lady kept her eyes firmly fixed on the table-cloth, 
and as I concluded from this that she was rather ashamed of her tippling per- 
formances of the night before, I resolved to spare her blushes, and not say a 
word upon the subject. Her mother was not at the table. 

“*'The Honourable Mrs. Snaggs,’ said Mrs. Maples to me, ‘ will join us very 
soon. She is scarcely equal to meeting us so early.’ 

“ «No,’ says I, ‘it is scarcely to be expected.’ 

“* Last night was a very trying one to her nerves.’ 


“* Not a doubt of it,’ says I— my own hand is not so steady this morning as 
it ought to be.’ 


“«There, Miss Adelinda, there’s a confession for you. 
quite free from tremors after so agitating an evening?’ 
“ee : i i 
I endeavour to overcome my trepidation as much as possible,’ replied 


Miss Adelinda. ‘ But it is very natural 
. in one so d i culiarly 
delicate situation.’ , eS ae ee 


ms What is natural, Miss Snaggs?’ says I. 
«Why, that I should feel particularly uncomfortable.’ 


vada | dare say you do,’ saysI; ‘but you'll be more up to such things by 
the time you're as practised a hand at it as your mother.’ 


_ “General Sim, who was usually rather a silent member of the company, here 
joined in the conversation. 


Are you yourself 


“<*Mrs, Snaggs 18 certainly more accustomed to such occurrences than her 
daughter. When we look at her countenance we can’t be surprised at its hap- 
pening every night.’ 

“Ah, very true,” says 1; she bears the marks of it in her face.’ 

“*Do you think so really!’ says the General. 





They drank amazingly, especially the | it is cursedly indelieate to blab.’ 


The Field-Marshal was loud in 


*** Quite charming, I do declare,’—said Mrs. Maples, pretending to conceal a | 


I sat all this time next to the heiress, and it is really wonderful what effect an | 


The squint of my right-hand neighbour had disappeared, and no wonder, | 


he ladies at length left us, and how long after that we continued our 


‘««T'faith I do—I never saw a more tell-tale countenance in my life.’ 

“«« She certainly is a lovely woman—of the most delicate feelings ; and | i. 

ome.’ 

**So I expected,’ says I; ‘but, upon my soul, ‘tis too bad to be t 

these things before people in this way. There should be no tales out 0 
‘* Right,’ says the Field-Marshal— mom’s the word. In things of 


elling all 
f school,’ 
that sort 


| * When we were all going on in this free and easy way, talking over our 
| dissipation, as I thought, of the night before, a message came to me that 
| Mrs. Snaggs would be happy to see me in her dressing-room.”’ 

“«* The devil!’ says I, ‘what does the ould lady want with me there?” 

“*Mum’s the word,’ said the Field-Marshal—‘ family secrets. Ah, what 

would the Honourable ‘Tom have said if he had lived? Great fortune the 

O’Looneys. Poor 'Terence—commanded on the Rhine.’ 
| ‘In the mean time I had followed the servant up stairs, and was ushered into 
a small room, which was only big enough to hold a sofa anda chair. Mrs 
| Snaggs was lying gracefully extended on the sofa, and motioned me to sit down 
| beside her. By the powers! thinks I, this is rather serious. There's no say- 
ing what this tippling ould woman manes to be after. | However, down | sat, 

and she began— 

‘:+ You are not surprised, my dear O’ Looney, at my having sent for you here?” 

*** Och, not the least,’ says I—‘ how do you find yourself this morning ?’ 

‘“«* Agitated of course. But, my dear friend, it is high time to proceed to 
business. You are an Irishman?’ 

“« « How the divil did you find it 6ut ” 

‘«¢ You are the head of the family of the O’Looneys ?” 

‘“«« Like enough,’ says I. 

‘‘* And hold ef course the possessions of the name ?” 

«To be sure.’ 

«Then, My dear Captain O’Looney, I accept you with all my heart.’ 

«* When she said this she laid hold of my hand, and squeezed it as if it had 
| been a lemon.’ 

‘“« «Indeed !’ said J, ‘then, by my faith, you’re one of the jolliest old women 
I ever met with—and what will you do with me after you have accepted me” 

“*¢ Do with you !—after your declarations last night on the landing—we shal} 
send for a special license immediately.’ 

“¢On the landing! And was it you I fell in with on my way to bed last 
night? 

«Oh, no—my feelings had overcome me before, but my daughter has told 
me all.’ 

‘** Ah, what did she tell ye ?’ says I, ‘for upon my word I’ve forgotten every 
syllabie.’ 

“«* Sir !—forgotten !—these are but poor subterfuges. I hold you bound to 
me by a regular promise, and of course you will break it at your peril.’ 

*©*A promise of what?’ says I. 

***Of marriage,’ said she. ‘But my friend General Sim will explain it to 
you better than I can.’ 

«The deuce he will!’ says I. ‘Then you may tell General Sim, that if he 
says a word to me about marrying such a funny, foolish, ould liddy, I'll break 
every bone in his body, and shoot him into the bargain.’ 

«7 left the ould woman when I had said this, and walked down into the 
breakfast parlour. ‘The whole party were there still, with the exception of Ge- 
neral Sim. 

‘¢*« Here is a pretty piece of business,’ said I; ‘Mrs. Maples, the ould liddy 
up stairs has not recovered from the effects of last night’s punch yet.’ 

‘«« Sir!’ said the landlady, ‘I don’t understand your ajlusions—the honour of 
this establishment’ 

‘“««Ts all in my eye,’said I; ‘and as to marrying any of the party—as ould 
Mrs. Snaggs wishes me to do—I have no intintion of the sort, I assure ye.’ 

‘‘Here Miss Adelinda gave a faint shriek, and squinted at me with all her 
might. 

‘**¢ Have you no regard for the young lady’s feelings?’ said Mrs. Maples.— 
‘How do you feel, miss?’ 

**¢ Particlar uncomfortable,’ replied the young lady, and was quietly marched 
| out of the room by Mrs. Maples. 

“ « Hem—hem—mum’s the word,’ said the Field-Marshal—-‘ in general cases— 

| but reallv, poz—this is a peculiar case—you must marry the lady.’ 

|  ‘ * What is it you mane, ould man” said I, for I was now in a mortal pas- 
sion. 

‘*¢ You must marry the lady—or—hem—the friends of the family will de- 

mand satisf’ 
| Ts it satisfaction they’re after? With all the pleasure in life,’ says I. ‘I'll 
| shoot the whole batch, tobacconists, honourables, and all !’ 
| ‘**Hem—mum’s the word’—said the Field-Marshal, as he slunk out of the 
}room. ‘I shall certainly mention what you have said to General Sim. Brave 
| man General Sim—excellent shot.’ 
“Tn about half an hour, when I was busily packing up my trunk, a tap came 
| to my door, and on opening it the Field-Marshal stept into the room with a very 
| dignified expression on his prodigious features. 

‘«* Servant, Captain O’ Looney—sorry—very—to be messenger— hostile mes- 
| sage—hem—mum’s the word in matters of war—General Sim, angry at shame- 
| ful conduct—satisfaction—pistols to-morrow morning, or marry the lady.’ 

; ‘**D'll meet him with all my heart,’ said I; ‘and I didn’t give him credit for 
being so much of a gentleman ; for between ourselves—mum’s the word, as you 
| say, among friends—curse me if I didn’t believe that if he was a general at all 
| he was a general dealer, and that your connexion with the Hessians arose from 
| your being a maker of Hessian boots.’ 

| ‘*Hell—the devil—boots? what do you mean” 

‘«* Very little, most noble Field-Marshal; but if you have delivered your 
message, and got your answer, I advise you to be off before I can say Jack Ro- 
binson, or I'll kick you over the bannisters, though you had the principality of 
Hesse on your back.’ 

*** Hell! kick—bannisters ' you shall answer—but mum's the word.’ 

‘It was the finest fun in the world to see the Field-Marshal’s fright. but how 
was I to get a second—for not a single soul in all London did I know that I could 
apply to, and there was no time to send to the regiment. 

‘1 was quite disconsolate on account of this misfortune, but at last I bethought 
me that as all things were to be had in London, either for love or money, if I 
could not get the assistance of a friend in any other way, I would hire one. 
Now at the Ould Slaughter’s Hotel, where I had dined once or twice, there was 
a divilish bluff jolly looking ould fellow of a waiter-—I knew him, by the cast of 
his eve and the size of his calf, to be an Irishman, so I accordingly betook my- 
self to St. Martin’s Lane, and entered into a conversation with my friend Joe. 
It was agreed that, in consideration of five guineas, Joe should sport himself as 
a gentleman next morning, and accompany me as my second to Battersea Fields. 
Things were arranged entirely to my satisfaction. I gave Joe a crown to regale 
himself in the mean time, and’went back again to the boording-house to make a 
final settlement with my friend Mrs. Maples. 

‘**On going into her private parlour, she received me with the haughtiest man- 
| ner she could put on. 

“«* Ah; Captain O’Looney, you have broken the heart of a dear innocent sus- 

ceptible creature.’ 
| ‘** Pray, madam,’ says I, ‘ who is the injured lady you allude to’ 

*** Miss Snaggs.’ 

‘«* Are you sure it’s miss? for, ‘pon my soul, I fancied it was the ould lady.’ 

‘“«* How can you say so, sir! Mrs. Snaggs is a widow, oppressed with the 
loss of the best of husbands,—and the young lady, the dear sweet charming 
Adelinda’ 


o 




















‘Js rather partial, like her mamma, to a comfortable nightcap.’ 

““¢ A nightcap, sir?’ 

‘«* Yes, and adivil of a strong one, too—half and half, and not a thimbleful 
less.’ 

«* Really, Mr. O’Looney, "tis too bad to take advantage of a lady having ad- 
mitted you to her dressing-roum, to quiz the particulars of her head-dress.’ 

*« But it’s useless going through the whole of our conversation. I paid her all 
she demanded, except a trifling compensation she said she expected for my being 
in all probability the cause of her losing such distinguished members of her esta- 
blishment as the honourable Mrs. Snaggs and her daughter. ‘ And the property 
of the family, you are aware, Captain O’ Looney’ 
| “Is very large, indeed, said I, ‘and lies next to the O'Looney estates, which 
were left to me by General Terence, my uncle, who served under Field-Marshal 
Snook on the Rhine. Och, our properties, I suspect, are pretty much on a par; 
but if any of the ould snobs that live in this boording-house of yours have any 
| thing farther to say to me, tell them I am to be found at the Ould Slaughter’s, 

and so good day to ye, madam.’ 

‘*‘Nothing occurred that night. My friend Joe the waiter seemed quite to 
understand the business I wished to employ him on, and I went very comfortably 
| to bed, determined to shoot ould Sim through the liver for being such a Tom 
Neddy as to think I believed any of his lies and balderdash.’ 

“Next morning at peep of day I was up and in the coffeeroom. My second 
had figged himself out in his Sunday clothes, and such a divil of a buck had 
never been heard of since the days of Adam. He had ona pair of the tightest 
fitting buckskins you ever saw, that pinched him so cursedly at the knee, that he 
walked without even daring to bend the joint, exactly as if his legs had been 
two straight stout pieces of wood. His top boots were knowingly wrinkled 
almost down to the ankle, leaving about a foot of the calf of his leg sticking out 
like an enormous Yorkshire pudding tied in at both ends. Before proceeding to 





the field, he continued his professional avocations, and brought me a dish of 
coffee, in which, by some mistake, I suppose, he had emptied a noggin of brandy 
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jof milk, While I was drinking it, and waiting for the coach, Joe em- 

watt’ pimself very busily in setting the €o inorder. He scrubbed the | 
a brushed the floor ; and while we were both thus employed, we did not per- 
ubles, entrance of my honourable friend the Field-Marshal. 

cave servant, Captain O’Looney. Unpleasant business this—hate blood—come 


literally swept the sands; groups of ‘Turks seated in front of a 


stretching far away without end, gilded by the rays of the evening sun, and send- 
ing -" clouds of ° - dust, years by the wind; then the hollow murmur of | 
a pss t mixing wi e musical sound of the breeze, gently agitating the pine- | 
gon friend the General to see if you won * cotapammise. _ trees, and the song of a thousand strange birds ;—all this offers to the one waa 
re; What do you mean by @ comprumise said I. | to the mind a picture the most sublime, the most soothing, and the most melan- 
Why, if you won't marry the lady, make some compensation—feelings choly, that has ever intoxicated my soul!” 
gcate—wounded sensibility—tive hundred pounds or so. ° After this splendid description of Mount Lebanon, our readers will doubtless | 
«Who told you to say all this ? * © be pleased with some account of the most interesting people who inhabit its 
«General Sim. Brave man General Sim. magnificent sites. These are the Maronites. They take their name real | 
««Then I'll give youmy honour as a gentleman, the ‘moment I’ve shot your | solitary hermit named Maron, who lived about the year 400, and who is men- 
fiend the General, I’ll.run a ball into your body, you miserable braggadocio old tioned, M. de Lamartine tells us, by Theodorick and St. Chrysostom. The 
“oundrel.” oe disciples of this anchorite built several monasteries in Syria, and, up to the 
~. \t this moment my friend Joe, who had been rummaging in the bar, came | present day, have continued to forma people. Though the subjects of the | 
| 





. jooking as fierce as a lion. Emir Beschir, their internal government is a pure Theocracy ; and, what is re- 


“Hell and botheration,’ says Joe, ‘ what's the meaning of this! The coach | markable, though professing the Catholic worship, their priests, excepting the 
. yst coming up the lane, and we'll finish the jewel directly.’ monks, are permitted to marry ; and to this M. de Lamartine attributes the hap- 
He looked at the Field-Marshal as he said this, but suddenly I remarked a | piest etfects. 
eat change in his countenance. He broke out into an immoderate fit of laugh- 
set held out his hand to the commander-in-chief of the Hessian armies, and said, 
‘\ster Snook, don’t you know me, now I'mdrest so fine !” 

“Tr was still grey dawn, and the coffeeroom is none of the lightest in the 
The Field-Marshal looked at Joe, and seemed amazingly puzzled. 


‘Let me introduce you. Field-Marshal 


“ The Maronites,” continues our traveller, “‘occupy the most central valleys | 
and the loftiest chains of the principal group of Mount Lebanon. ‘The heights 
which they inhabit are nearly inaccessible. ‘The naked rock pierces in every di- 
rection the sides of the mountain; but the indefatigable activity of this people 
has rendered even the rock fertile. ‘They have raised from stage to stage, even 
to the highest site, to the eternal snows, terraces formed of blocks of rock. To 
these terraces they have transported the little earth which the torrents sweep 
down the ravine; and breaking the very stones into dust, to mix with this little 
earth, have made of all Lebanon a garden covered with corn-fields, and planted 
with the fig, the olive, and the mulberry-tree. The traveller can hardly recover 
from his astonishment, when, after having for entire days climbed from peak to 
peak over sterile rocks, he finds himself suddenly in a beautiful village, built of 
white stone, inhabited by a rich and numerous population, with a Moorish cha- 
teau in the midst, a monastery in the distance, a stream running at the base of 
the village, and all around him a horizon of vegetation and of verdure—the pine, 
the chestnut, and the mulberry-tree casting their friendly shades over vineyards, 
or fields of wheat and Indian corn. These villages are suspended, sometimes 
one above another, nearly perpendicularly. One may throw a stone from one 
village into another, or speak so as to be heard and understood. Nevertheless, 
: : the path of communication is so winding from its declivities, that it requires an 

«» Why,’ said Master Snook, in a very penitent tone, ‘ mum’s the word—Sim | hour, or perhaps two, to pass from one hamlet to another.’ * * * * * There 
s waiting at the door—business carried far enough—shake hands—friends—no | are about two hundred Maronite monasteries of different orders on the surface 

wting.’ of Lebanon. These monasteries are peopled by from twenty to twenty-five 

«No, no,’ said I; * you’ve got me out of my bed in the middle of the night, | thousand monks. But these monke are neither rich, nor beggars, nor oppressors, 
ad 1 won’t let you or the other ould vagabond off without a little amusement. | nor extortioners. They are assemblages of simple and laborious men. Their 
Fight me you must. life is the life of a laborious peasant. They tend cattle or silk worms; they 

«+» Why—hem—no offence, I hope—did all for the best—Sim’s fault.’ split the rock ; they build with their own hands the terraces of their fields ; 

«Who the devil is Sim?” they dig, they sow, and they reap their own harvests. As their monasteries 

«< Mrs. Snagg’s husband.’ possess but a small portion of land, they receive no more monks than they can 

«+ And who are you ?” feed.” 

“+ Mrs. Maples’ husband.’ ; This is a very pretty picture, and as a picture we admire it ; but we beg leave 

“And what did you want to make of met to say, that so many colleges of Bramins, with their inmates, would, in the same 

“Miss Snagg s husband. 4 de ; : __ | Situation, look quite as harmless and picturesque with their monks. If we are 

“Och, and that's your plan, is itt Then may the devil fly away with me ify called upon to sympathise with monachism, merely because, in a primitive state 
| ever say a civil word to a young woman in a Loording-house.’—And there was | of society, monks also lead a primitive life, we must refuse to do so. To con- 
end, gentlemen, of my duel with a general and a field-marshal. Joseph won | tinue :— , 

: five guineas ; and all I can say is, never trust yourself in a lodging-house “The Maronite people.’ says M. de Lamartine, form a people apart in the 
ven you can get into a hotel. Boots never tries to inveigle you into a mar-| East. They look like an European colony thrown by chance among the tribes 
rage.” : _ | of the desert. They are brave, and naturally warlike, like all mountaineers. 

| (on’t recollect whether any more stories were told that night or not. We | They can muster to the number of about thirty or forty thousand men, at the 
ula great deal of fun; and I thought, when I got up next morning, and tippled | command of the Emir Beschir, either to defend the passes of their mountains, 
\ lust bottle of soda-water, what a pity it is that a friend can’t show his hospi- | or to descend like a torrent into the plain, and threaten Damascus and the cities 

..yunless by deluging you with wine—people are always so wise and senten- | of Syria. The ‘Turks have never dared tu penetrate into the Lebanon, when its 

suthe morning. I could draw a fine moral, if 1 chose it, from all the rig- | peopie have been at peace among themselves. 1 know not whether I deceive 
uae 1 have written. I am quite certain there is a moral to be found in it; | myself; but it appears to me that great destinies are reserved for this Maronite 

if you can’t find it out, the worse luck for you. | nation. Its similitude of religion with Europe, and its commercial relations, 
— ‘ acquire for it every year more and more of western civilization. Whilst all is 

LAMARTINE’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. | perishing about it, either through impotence or age, it seems to gather new youth 
Sourenirs, Impressions, Thoughts, and Sketches, during a Voyage in the | and strength. In proportion as Syria becomes depopulated, this people may de- 


P si Thi is my second, sir,’ said I. 
<nook, Mr. Joseph’ 
Coming, sit,’ said Joe, 
«Mr. Joseph Cumming ; now that you are acquainted, you will settle matters 
. speedily as possible, for J am anxious to have a shot at both of them.’ 
«+ And is it with Master Snook you are going to fight? Faith, jewelling’s 
me to a purty pass, if you're going to give a meeting to a carcass butcher:’ 
«+ 4 carcass butcher!’ said I. 
«+A carcass butcher!’ cried the Field-Marshal— what do you mean ?” 
os Just that you was once a carcass butcher, till you failed, and left a good 
re agin your name on master’s books, I can tell ye. Don’t ye know me now, 
\uster Snook 2” 
«+4 carcass butcher!’ saidI. ‘ Well that’s the best name I ever heard4n 
, life for a generalissimo. But, carcass butcher or not, let us be off, and have 
Jap at General Sim.’ 





” 





— ? c café, smoking | in at this place, and half choke it up. The appearance of the sculptured stones 
their pipes, or muttering their prayers ; at a little distance barren hills of sand of which this gate is composed, and its disproportion with the rest of the edifice, 


make one presume that originally it was the gate of the great temple, removed 
to this one, when the other had become a ruin ; the mysterious sculptures which 
decorate it belong not, in my opinion, to the Antonine epoch, for their workman- 
ship is not pure enough for that age. The imterior of the monument is adorned 
with pillars and niches of the richest sculpture. There are some of these niches 
perfectly untouched, and seem fresh from the workshop of the sculptor. 

far from the entrance of the temple we found immense openings, and su’ 

nean stairs which conducted us to inferior constructions, to which we could not 
assign any use. All is equally dark and magnificent ; here were, perhaps, the 
residences of pontiffs, the colleges of priests, the halls of initiation; probably, 
too, royal abodes. Issuing from the peristyle, we found ourselves on the brink 
of a precipice; we could measure the Cyclopean stones which form the pedes- 
tal of this group of monuments. This pedestal is about thirty feet above the 
soil of the plain of Balbec. It is constructed of stones, whose dimensions are 


| SO prodigious, that, if it was not attested by travellers worthy of credit, the 


inagination of men of the present day would be confounded by such improba- 
bility. The Arabs themselves, daily spectators of this wonder, attribute it not 
to man, but to gemii, or supernatural powers. When one considers that these 
blocks of cut granite are some of them fifty-six feet long, and fifteen or sixteen 
broad, with a thickness unknown, and that these enormous masses have been 
raised, one upon another, twenty or thirty feet above the surface of the soil ; 
that they have been brought from distant quarries, and raised to such an height 
to form the pavement of temples, one shrinks back from so extraordinary a proof 
of human force, for science in our day has nothing which explains it. But these 
wonders are evidently not of the date of the temple ; they were a mystery to the 
ancients as to us; they belong to an unknown, perhaps an antediluvian, epoch, 
and have probably been the base of many temples, consecrated to different forms 
of worship. I think it probable that these gigantic stones have been moved by 
the first race of men, whom all primitive histories call giants. It is said that 
not far from this spot, ina valley of Ante-Lebanon, there has been discovered 
human bones of an immense size; and the consul-general of England, Mr. 
Farren, a man of great learning and information, intends shortly to visit these 
mysterious sepulchres,” 

There are several very beautiful pieces of poetry scattered through M. de La- 
martine’s volumes. We can only afford, however, to give the following open- 
ing verses of his invocation to the ruins of Balbec. We are aware that our 
translation does very poor justice to the original, but it has the merit of being 
faithful, and almost literally so, to its sense. 

** Mysterious deserts, whose vast mounds aye hold 
The bones of cities that have ceased to be, 
Huge blocks by deluges of ruin rolled ; 
Immense bed of a mighty dried up sea ; 
Temples, which, for your marble floors, explored 

* And rooted hills, like trees, up from their base ; 
Gulfs, where their floods full volumed rivers poured ; 
Columns, ’mong which mine eye no path can trace ; 
Pillar and arches, and avenues profound, 
Where, as among the clouds, the moon strays lost ; 
Capitals, which the wildered sight confound : 
Oh mighty records, from the far west coast 
A pilgrim comes to spell thy tablets hoar, 
And sound thy destinies—and pause—and o’er thy wrecks to pore.” 

The whole of M. de Lamartine’s work is, as we have said above, nothing but 
a succession of landscape pictures. The facts he has collected, and the obser- 
vations he makes, form a very ordinary and unimportant part of his volume, and 
his descriptions are so diffuse and straggling, that we can only take bits of them 
here and there, as indeed he gives them himself. ‘The following little unfinished 
sketch must suffice for Jerusalem. 

“The general aspect of the environs of Jerusalem may be painted in a few 
words ; mountains without shadow, earth without verdure, valleys without wa- 
ter, rocks without grandeur, a few blocks of grey stone piercing the cracked 
sand ground ; here and there a fig-tree, and now and then a gazelle or a jackal 
gliding furtively among the broken rocks; a few vine plants crawling over the 
reddish grey cinder-looking soil ; at wide distances apart, little clumps of pale 
olive trees, casting a small spot of shade on the steep sides of a bill; the grey 
walls and towers of the city appearing afar off on the summit of Sion—this is 





Eust; or, Notes of a Traveller. By M. de Lamartine. scend from their mountains ; found cities of commerce on the coasts of the sea ; 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. cultivate the fertile plains, which are at present a waste, and establish a new 
‘The French public have been long anticipating the publication of this beauti- domination in those countries where the old ones are expiring. If, at the present 
ful work; but would probably have had to wait still longer if a pirated edition | day, any superior man should arise among them, knowing how to appreciate the 
had not got abroad, and been published at Bruxelles. It appears that M. de La- | capabilities of his country, and should form an alliance with one of the powers 
martie, with the proverbial carelessnes of poets, had kept so negligent an eye | of Europe, he might easily renew the wonders of Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, 
on his amanuensis, that several copies were made clandestinely, and sold to a | and leave after him the germ of an Arabian empire.” 
Belgian bookseller. As soon as this was discovered, ef course the pirated edi- We must now give our readers a coup d’ail description of Balbec. 
yon Was Suppressed. Some straggling copies, however, it was feared, might yet; ‘I had traversed,” says M. de Lamartine, “the summits of the Lebanon, 
ewait in the hands of individuals ; and it was therefore found necessary, for the | covered with eternal snows—I had descended its sides, crowned with a diadem 
sictyof the Paris publisher, who had given M. de Lamartine a large sum for | of cedars—and reached the naked and sterile desert of Heliopolis—when sud- 
ecopyright, to publish it without delay. We must nevertheless say, that the denly, into the distant horizon before us, and on the last slopes of the black 
work itself bears no marks of the haste with which it has been ushered into the | mountains of the Ante-Lebanon, an immense group of yellow ruins, gilded by 
world, except that the fourth and Jast volume has not yet appeared. We hope, | the setting sun, detached itself from the shadow of the hills, sparkling with all 
sever, to receive it before we finish this article. And now let us make a short | the rays of the evening! Our guides pointed at it with the finger, and cried 
yoductory observation or two, and then let M. de Lamartine speak largely for | out, Balbec! Balbec! It was, in truth, the wonder of the desert, the fabulous 
iuself. By so doing, we are quite sure we shall best please our readers. ‘To | Balbec, coming in radiance out of its unknown sepulchre, to tell of ages lost to 
prevent them, however, from experiencing disappointment, it is necessary to | the memory of history. We pushed our fatigued horses forward at a quickened 
rewarn them, that M. de Lamartine has travelled neither as a historian, geog- | pace. Our eyes continued fixed on the gigantic walls, and on the shining and 
npher, antiquarian, naturalist, or biblical critic, but as a poet. Like its title, his | colossal columns, which seemed to expand and dilate as we approached them. A 
work is wide, diffusive, and aimless. His object in exploring the East seems | profound silence was preserved by the whole caravan; each individual seemed 
erly to have been a poet’s freak to indulge in a luxurious Orientalism of feel- | to fear that the sound of a voice would destroy the impression of the spectacle 
ng, partly poetic, and partly religious ; and his delight to have been, not to bring | hefore him. The Arabs themselves kept silent. At last we reaehed the first 
is intelligence to act upon what he saw—to examine, to compare, and to dis- | trunks of columns, the first blocks of marble, which earthquakes have shaken 
ver—but to resign himself passively up to every impression, and to be acted | as far as a league from the mountains themselves, like dried leaves tossed and 
on without effort, as an AZolean harp is by the winds. His volumes, therefore, | whirled by a hurricane far from the tree that bore them. The large deep quar- 
are merely deseriptive—descriptive of scenes depicted before, but certainly never | ries, which split into profound valleys the black sides of the Ante-Lebanon, al- 
vith more, if so much, eloquence and feeling. ‘Taken together, they would, if | ready opened their abysses under the feet of our horses. ‘These vast basins of 
executed with the pencil instead of the pen, form a most choice portfolio of ex- | stone, which exhibit the marks of other hills of stone having been drawn from 
jsite pictorial views for a drawingroom table. We will commence our speci- | them, retain still some gigantic blocks, half detached from their base, which 
tens of them by presenting our readers with a view of Mount Lebanon, as seen | seem to be waiting for the arms of a race of giants to remove them from their 
trom the road from Bairéut to Blabec. | place. One of these blocks is sixty-two feet long, twenty-four broad, and six- 
“Itis from this point, in my opinion, that the appearance of Mount Lebanon | teen deep. We pursued our ruute between the desert on the left, the undula- 
is most splendid. The spectator is at its base, but so far from it, nevertheless, tions of the Ante-Lebanon on the right, and across some little fields, cultivated 
‘hat its shadow is not over him, and his eye can reach to its heights, plunge into | by Arab pastors, and the bed of an immense torrent, which winds among the 
‘ne obscurity of its gorges, discern the foam of its torrents, and range freely over | ruins, and is bordered by some beautiful walnut-trees. ‘The Acropolis, or artifi- 
ts conical elevations, each of which bears a monastery of the Maronites, crown- | cial hill, which bears all the great monuments of Heliopolis, appeared here and 
lg a grove of pine, cedar, and black cypress trees. The Sannin is the loftiest | there between the branches or above the heads of the great trees. Finally, we 
‘nd most pyramidal mount of the Lebanon ; it overtops all the inferior hills, and | got a complete view of it, and the whole caravan stopped as by an electric in- 
with its eternal snows forms the majestic background, golden, violet, and rose- | stinct. No pen, no pencil can describe the impression which this single glance 
oured, of the horizon of mountains which mix with the firmament, not as a gives to the eye, and to the mind. Under our feet—in the bed of the torrent— 
Soild body, but like a vapour, a transparent veil, beyond which the sky, on the | in the middle of the fields—around the trunks of the trees, were strewed blocks 
et side, seems to be distinguishable. This is an illusion peculiar to the moun- | of red and grey granite, of bloud-coloured porphyry, of white stone as brilliant 
‘ains in Asia, and which I have remarked in no other part of the world. ‘To- | as the marble of Paros, with fragments of columns, sculptured capitals, archi- 
wards the south, the Lebanon descends gradually to the advanced cape of the 
‘ormer Sidon. Snow is only now seen on some of its loftiest heights, more | tating members of statues fallen upon their faces to the earth; and all this con- 
flevated than the others, and more distant. These heights run on in a chain, | fused, hurled together, sundered, and disseminated on all sides, as if the wrecks 








‘ke the wall of a ruined city, sometimes rising, and sometime sinking from the of a great empire had been vomited forth by a voleano. Hardly could we dis- | 


Plain to the sea, and are at last lost in the vapours of the west, towards the ; cover a path amid these sweepings of the arts with which the earth was covered. 
mountains of Galilee, on the borders of the sea of Genesareth, or the lake of The hoofs of our horses slipped against and broke at every step the polished 
lyberias Towards the north one perceives a little corner of the sea, which | cornices of the columns, or trod upon the bosom of snow of some female statue. 
\lvances like a sleeping lake into the plain, half hidden by the massive verdure | The water of the river of Balbec alone was distinct among these beds of frag- 
tthe hili of San-Dimitri, the most beautiful of all Syria. In this seeming lake, | ments, and washed with its murmuring spray the broken marbles which impeded 
“Aose junction with the sea is not perceived, several vessels are always at an- | its course.” 
chor, swaying gracefully about on the waves, whose silvery foam moistens the | M. de Lamartine has hitherto taken but a general view of the ruins. On the 
‘oots of the laurel, the rose, and the mastick-tree. From this harbour a bridge, | day following his arrival, he examines them more closely. Of the walls which 
Constructed first by the Romans, and repaired by Fakar-el-Din, throws its lofty | surround them he remarks, that some of the stones are from twenty to thirty 
‘ches over the river of Baireut, which traverses the plain, spreading fertility | feet long, and seven or eight thick. Of all his details, which are so mixed with 
“id verdure, and loses itself at a short distance again in the bay. ‘Towards the 
Yr the eye is at first stopped by light hillocks of sand, red like hot ashes, from 
fice a pale rose-coloured vapour arises; thence following the line of the 
“ongon, it passes over the desert, and arrives at the deep blue line of the sea, 
wich terminates all, and mixes in the distance with the sky, in the midst of a 
. ight mist, which confounds the idea of any limit. All these hills, all this plain, 
© Sopes of all these mountains, are dotted over with an infinite number of lit- 
= houses, standing apart from each other, and each having its orchard, gigantic 
eves, its fig-trees; and here and there are more compact groups, and more 
~"&Ing to the eye, of beautiful villages, or clusters of monasteries rising on their 
“estals of rocks, and reflecting the golden rays of the sup of the east, from 
“Sit shining roofs, far out upon the sea.” * * * * * * “Thesky,the 
 Untains, the snow, the blue horizon of the sea, the red funereal horizon of the 
“ett of sand, the serpentine bending of the river, the isolated cypresses, the 
at of palm-trees, scattered over the landscape, the picturesque look of the 
__ '8@s, covered with orange plants, and vines growing over their roofs, the se- 
-. spect of the lofty Maronite monasteries, casting large patches of shade, 
arge Spots of light on the sides of the Lebanon; the caravans of camels 
».... With merchandise from Damascus, which pass in silence under the trees ; 
., /00PS of poor Jews, mounted on asses, leading their children by the hand, 
‘omen on horseback, enveloped in white veils, surrounded by a group of 
“ren dressed in red stuffs, with golden embroidery, dancing before their 
“*S8; 4 few Arabs hurling the dejirid around us on horses whose manes 


lowing : 

‘« We had now before us, at about forty paces distant, the most complete and 
magnificent monument of Balbec, I may venture to say, of the whole world. If 
one or two columns of the peristyle, fallen on the platform, were replaced, so as 
to support again the undamaged walls of the temple—if one or two pieces of 
sculptured marble were again inserted in the interior door from whence they have 
fallen—and the altar was reconstructed from its wrecks which strew the floor— 
the temple would be as entire, and as magnificent, as the day in which it was 
finished by the hands of the architect. This temple is inferior in its preportions 
to that of which the six colossal pillars already mentioned formed a part. It is 
surrounded by a portico, upheld by columns of the Corinthian erder. Each of 
these columns has five feet in diameter, and forty-five feet in its shaft. They 
are composed each of three blocks, placed one upon another. They stand nine 
feet apart, and at the same distance from the interior wall of the temple. On 
the capitals of the columns isa rich architrave and a cornice admirably sculp- 
tured. The roof of this peristyle is formed of large blocks of concave stone 
cut with the chisel, each of which represents the figure of a god, a goddess, or 
ahero. We recognised a Ganymede carried off by the eagle of Jupiter. Some 


feet long, and about five thick. Such were the tiles of these monuments. 
interior gate of the temple, formed of blocks equally enormous, is twenty-two 
feet wide. We could not measure its height, because other blocks have fallen 





traves, cornices, entablatures, and pedestals ; the scattered, and it seemed palpi- | 


general description that it is difficult to detach them, we can unly give the fol- | 


of these blocks have fallen to the ground; we measured them ; they are sixteen 
The | 


the description of the earth. ‘The sky is high, pure, clear, deep, and never does 
the smallest cloud float over it, or catch the purple colours of the evening or the 
morning. ‘Towards Arabia, a large gulf, dividing the black hills, leads the eye 
to the glittering waves of the Red Sea, or to the violet horizon of the peaks of 
the mountains of Moab. Not a breath of wind murmurs among the dry 
branches of the olive-trees; no bird sings or ericket chirps in the herbless ex- 
panse ; a silence, eternal and complete, reigns in the city, on the roads, and over 
the country. Such appeared Jerusalem during the whole time we passed under 
its walls. No sound was to be heard but the neighing of my horses, impatient 
under the ardour of the sun, orthe melancholy chaunt of the muetzin, crying 
the hour from the top of the minarets, or, the monotonous lamentations of Turk 
mourners, accompanying, in long files, the dead of the pest, to the different ce- 
meteries which environ its walls. Jerusalem, where the traveiler goes to visit 
a sepulchre, is indeed itself the tomb of a people ; but a tomb without cypresses, 
without inscriptions, without monuments ; whose monumental stone is broken, 
and whose ashes seem to cover the earth which surrounds it with mourning, si- 
lence, and sterility. We were seated one day opposite one of the principal gates 
of the city. No sound arose from its places or its streets; among the paths, 
which wind, as it were, at hazard among the rocks, were to be seen only a few. 
Arabs, half naked, mounted on their asses ; a few camel-drivers from Damas- 
cus: or some straggling women from Bethlehem or Jericho, carrying on their 

heads baskets of the grapes of Engeddi, or cages of doves, to be sold without 

the gates of the city, furthe plague raged within. We went round the walls, 

and passed before allthe gates. No one entered, no one came out—even the 

beggar was not at his accustomed post. No sentinel was to be seen at the bar- 

riers. We saw nothing—we heard nothing; the same void, the same silence 

reigned at the entrance of a city containing 30,000 souls, during twelve hours 

of the day, as there would if we had passed before the gates of Pompeii or Her- 

culaneum. We saw only four funeral convoys issue in silence from the gate of 
Damascus, and a poor Christian carried out of the gate of Sion by four grave- 

diggers, to the Greek burying-ground.” 

We must now take a little peep into the interior of the city, passing over the 
description of the sepulchre which has been given so often, and is besides too 
long for our purpose. We must pass over also many other interesting locali- 
ties, as M. de Lamartine expatiates, not on them, but on the sentiments they 
give rise to, at a length which would altogether exceed our limits to follow. 

‘We were now in two little streets, as obscure, as narrow, and as dirty as 
those we had already passed through. Here and there a few venders of bread 
and fruits, covered with rags, and seated at the entrance of their little booths, 
with their baskets on their knees, cried their goods to arrest the few passers by. 
| Now and then a veiled woman would appear at the barred windows of the wooden 

houses, or a child would open a low dark door, and come and buy for his family 
the provisions for the day. The streets are every where obstructed by rubbish, 
by heaps of ordure, and especially by rags of cloth, stuff, and cotton, which the 
wind whirls about like dead leaves. It is by this uncleanliness, and these rags 
| which strew the pavements of the cities of the East, that the plague is so easily 
caught and communicated. Nothing in Jerusalem announces it to be the abode 
of a nation ; no sign of riches, no movement of life ; its exterior aspect had 
| deceived us. The most miserable bourg of the Alps or of the Pyrenees—the 
most obscure corners of our faubourgs, abandoned to the lowest class of our 
working population, are cleanliness, luxury, and elegance, compared with the 
| deserted streets of the Queen of Cities. The only sign of life we saw were 
| some Bedouin horsemen, mounted on Arab mares, whose feet slipped or sunk 
| every moment in the holes of which the pavement is full.” 
| We must now give a description of Constantinople, passing over many other 
beautiful, perhaps more beautiful, passages, which are too diffuse for our purpose. 
M. de la Martine is now fast approaching the city. 

“ At five o’clock I was on the deck. ‘The captain put a boat out to sea. I got 
into it, and we made sail towards the mouth of the Bosphorus, along the walls 
of Constantinople washed by the sea. After balf an hour's sailing amid a multi- 
| tude of vessels at anchor, we reached the walls of the seraglio, which are a 
| continuation of those of the city, and form the extremity of the hill on which 

Stamboul stands ; and it is here that God and man, nature and art, haye placed 
or ereated in concert the point of view, the most marvellous in beauty which the 
| human eye can contemplate on the earth. I uttered an involuntary exclamation ; 
| forgot for ever the bay of Naples and all its enchantments. ‘To compare any 
| thing to this magnificent spectacle, is to insult its supremacy. 

“The walls which support the circular terraces of theimmense gardens of 
| the seraglio were a few paces to our left, separated from the sea by a narrow 
| pavement which the waves wash unceasingly, and where the perpetual stream of 
the Bosphorus forms little murmuring billows, as blue as the waters of the Rhone 
at Geneva. These terraces rise gradually, one above another, to the palace of 
the Sultan. They are planted with gigantic cypress and plantain trees, through 
which the gilded g@mes of the palace may be seen. The trunks of these trees 
| overtop the walls of the terraces ; their branches spread over the gardens, and 
| hang over the sea a canopy of thick foliage, under which wearied boatmen stop 
their caiques to get refreshment from the shade. Among these groups of trees, 
at little intervals, are perceived palaces, pavilions, kiosques, batteries of brass 
and bronze cannon of strange and antique shapes, and sculptured and gilded 
gates opening on the sea, the grated windows of these maritime palaces, which 
| form part of the seraglio, look upon the waters; and across their green blinds 
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may be seen the sparkling and gilded ceilings of the apartments withip. At 
every step, elegant Moorish fountains, inserted in the walls of the seraglio, 
precipitate their waters from the heighth of the gardens into marble basins 
beneath. Near these basins may be usually seen a Turkish soldier or two 
stretched on the ground—dogs without masters wander along the quays, or some- 
times they may be seen couched in the mouth of an enormous gun. As our boat 
advanced, the horizon before us grew wider ; the coasts of Asia became distinct , 
the mouth of the Bosphorus, between hills of dark verdure on one side, and 
opposite hills, which seemed to be tinted with all the hues of the rainbow on 
thé other, became traceable by the eye. A little farther on, these hills rose still 
higher, and then re-descended again, forming a jutting cape, on which we des- 
cried in the distance the likeness of a great city. This was Scutari; we could 
see it clearly, with its great white barracks, like a royal chateau, its mosques 
and shining minarets—its quays and creeks—its houses and bazars—with its 
caiques under the shade of its plantains, and its sombre forest of cypresses— 
beyond which the monuments of the Turkish cemetery glittered mournfully in 
the sun. Beyond the point of Scutari, the Bosphorus, impatient of being 
straitened, seems to fly between the black mountains, reflecting in its rushing 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Tye Albion. 


exhibited to the admiration of the public with as dainty a spirit of arrangement | cité ; the hand of a woman French-born,—Parisian-bred, 


as in the curiosity and virtd shops of the Quai Voltaire, and presided in proper 
person by the proprietor,—the indentical and especial Rep Man. 

Fifty years has Balthazar followed the business. Fifty years have done their | 
work in imparting to his face that copper-coloured complexion,—to his hair, 
beard, whiskers, habiliments, even down to his leathern apron, a hue of dingy 
red, which now appears to be engrained into his very nature. The walls, the 


| fluors, the ceiling of his dusky habitation, are red; nay, the very atmosphere he 


| 


| 


breathes is impregnated and coloured by the particles of rust thrown off from 
the ever-shifting materials of his trade. Between his buyings and sellings, the 
timeworn rods and bars, hooks and nails, blades and staples, are tn perpetual mo- 
tion. He has always some worn-out pot or cauldron to examine,—some lock, 
or hinge, or bolt, or bar, to dislocate; some jack-chain or fetter to unrivet,— 
some trap or springe to pull to pieces. For Balthazar is an amateur, as well as 


‘aman of business. Custom has rendered his rusty occupation second nature to , 


| him, 


He can breathe no other than the ferruginated atmosphere of his shop ; | 


and the hlaes of the Bois de Romainville, or the thorns of the Prés St. Ger- 


| vais, stink, by comparison, in his nostrils. 


mirror the rocks, angles, ravines, and forests, which form its banks on either side, | 


and along which the eye can see, as far as it can reach, an interminable succes- 
sion of villages. of vessels at anchor or with spread sails, of little ports em- 
bowered in trees, of scattered houses, and of vast palaces, with their gardens of 
roses stretching into the sea. 

“A few strokes of the oar carried*us to the Golden Horn, where one has at 
the same time a view of the Bosphorus, of the sca of Marmora, and of the 
entire port, or rather sea, of Constantinople. ‘There, however, we forget the 
sea of Marmora, the coast of Asia, and the Bosphorus, to contemplate the basin 
of the Golden Horn itself, and the seven cities suspended on the seven hills of 
Constantinople, all converging towards the arm of the sea, which bears the 
unique, the incomparable city—at the same time, city, country, sea, port, the 
bed of rivers, gardens, wooded mountains, profound valleys of an ocean of 
houses, a hive of ships and streets, of tranquil lakes and enchanting solitudes. 

‘*We made sail towards the hills of Galata and Pera. The port enlarged 
more and more before us. This port is hardly described by that name. 
rather a broad river like the Thames, enclosed between two city-crowned hills, 
and covered with an endless fleet of ships riding at anchor before the houses. 
We traversed this innumerable multitude of vessels, some at anchor, some with 
sails spread, and bound forthe Bosphorus, the Black sea, or the sea of Marmora. 
Here we saw vessels of all builds, of all sizes, and all ensigns, from the Arab 
bark, with its prow shaped like the prow of the ancient galleys, to the three 
decked man-of-war with its cannon walls. Numbers of Turkish caiques, little 
boats which serve as street carriages in this amphibious city, circulated among 
these great masses, crossing, running foul of, and elbowing each other, like a 
crowd in public places, and clouds of albutrosses, like white pigeons, rose from 
the sea at their approach, and flew to a more distant point, to alight again upon 
the undulating wave. J will not attempt to count the vessels, ships, brigs, and 
barques, which slept or moved upon the waters of the port of Constantinople, 
from the mouths of the Bosphorus and the point of the Seraglio, to the faubourg 
of Egoub, and the delicious valleys of sweet waters. The Thames at London 
offers nothing comparable. Suffice it to say, that independent of the Turkish 
fleet and European ships of war, at anchor in the middle of the Canal, the two 
ceasts of the Golden Horn are covered with vessels, three deep, for the distance 
of a league on each side.” 

We must add, though we go back for it, a description of one of the most 
delightful walks, we believe, that ever was taken. Mons. de Lamartine was 
accompanied, in this excursion, by his little daughter Julia, whom he had the 
misery to lose during his stay inthe East. We should not do justice, 
not mention here, that Madame de Lamartine, an Englishwoman, has contributed 
to the work before us some of its most interesting pages—not so picturesque, 
perhaps, as those of her husband, but strongly marked by that good sense and 
self-possessing delight which characterise natives of England, even in their 
highest raptures. The following is the passage we now allude to; we have 
abridged it, but hope still that its beauty will excuse its length :—* We now 
entered on an higher valley, opening from the east to the west, and imbedded in 
the folds of the last chain of hills which advances towards the vale where the 
river North-Baireut sweeps along. No words can describe the abounding vegeta- 
tion which carpets the bed and banks of this valley 
composed of rock, they are so covered with plants of 


Although its two sides are 
all sorts, so glittering with 
dew, so clothed with heath, fern, odorous herbs, ivy, wild-flowers, and shrubs, 
taking root in imperceptible clefts, that it is impossible to believe that it is from 
the live rock that arises such a prodigious display of vegetation ; the whole isa 
broad carpet, two feet thick—a velvet ground of serried vegetation, tinted with 
all hues and colours, sown with bouquets of unknown flowers of a thousand 
forms, of a thousand odours; sometimes motionless, like flowers embroidered on 
stuff which we spread over our drawingrooms, and sometimes moved by the sea- 
breeze, a stream of verdure, perfumed waves, rustling and undulating like a 
murmuring brook. A multitude ofinsects with coloured wings, and innumerable 
birds, are perched upon the neighbouring trees; the air is filled with their voices 
responding to each other, with the humming of wasps and bees, and with the 
hollow murmur of the earth in the spring season, which some take to be the 
sound of vegetation, in its multitudinous forms, processing on her surface. We 
breakfasted here on a large stone at the entrance of acavern. ‘Two gazelles 
fled from it as we approached. We were careful not to trouble the asylum of 
these charming animals, which are to these deserts what the lamb is to our 
meadows. * * * * * Advancing still farther, we came suddenly upon 
the sea, which the valley had hitherto hidden. A Roman bridge nearly in ruins, 
which traverses the North-Baireut, also became apparent. A long caravan from 
Damascus, going to Aleppo, crossed it at this moment. The travelling mer- 
chants were seen, one by one, some on camels, some on horses, to issue from the 
thickets which hide the end of the bridge, slowly ascend to the top of the arches, 
stand out fora moment with the animals on which they were mounted, and 
their strange and bright coloured costume against the blue ground of the sea, 
then re-descend from the ruins, and disappear with their long file of asses and 
camels, amidst the plantations of laurels and plantains which over-shadow the 
other bank of the river. * * * Seventeen ships were at anchor in the gulf; 
some with naked masts, and others drying their sails in the sun, looked like great 
white birds seated on the waters. <A few fishing boats passed at full sail. The 
valley under our feet, its slopes towards the plain, the river flowing under its 
pyramidal arches; the sea, with its bays and creeks among the rocks; the im- 
mense peak of the Lebanon, with all its accidents of structure, its snow-topped 
pinnacles stretching like silvery cones into the depths of the firmament, where 
the eye sought them like stars; the buzz of insects about us, the song of a 
thousand birds among the trees, the bellow of the buffaloes, the nearly human 
plaint of the camel of the caravans, the illimitable horizon of the Mediterranean, 
the deep, serene, and intense brightness of the sky, the perfumed mildness of 
the air, in which all seemed to be reflected as an image in the transparent wate 
of a Swiss lake.—all these sights, ali these sounds, all these shades, all this lig 
all these impressions, formed a spectacle the most sublime, and a landscape the 
most exquisite, that my eyes have ever beheld.” 

Mons. de Lamartine and his daughter mect, in this walk, with a numerous 
troop of Arabs, who carry them off and feast them in the woods. We are sorry 
we cannot make room for the recital of this picturesque adventure, but really w 
have already transgressed our limits 


r 


ownitiiinien 
THE RED MAN. 
A certain popular I’rench tradition would lead 
the Tuileries has been for centuries past the resort of a demon, familiarly known 


by the name of ** L’Homme Rouge,” or the Red Man: 
some great 


who is seen wandering 
in all parts of the Chateau whenever 
inhabitants ; but who retreats at other periods to a small niche in the Tour de 
U’ Horloge, the central tower built by Catherine de Medicis, and especially devoted 
to the use of her royal astrologers 
Béranger has described the royal Red Man as 
* Un diable habilié d’écarlate, 
Bossu, louche, et roux, 


Inistortune menaces 


Un serpent lui sort de cravate 
Ila le nez crochu,— 
Il ale pied fourchu.”— 
But, as it happens, other red men are to be met with in Paris besides the 
celebrated scarlet devil of the Tuileries ; who, after all, is but a sort of metro- 
politan Zamiel, and little better than the Feuergeist of a bigh Dutch melodrama 
Whoever, for instance, has chanced to visit the Quai Desaix with the intention 


’ 


| time. 


He would rather behold some piece 
of complicated machinery, oxided here and there into the rusty hue, marking it 
out as likely to become his property, than cast his eyes on all the Raphaels of | 
the Louvre,—all the Rubenses of the Luxembourg. He has not yet travelled 
northward from his shop so far as to view that chef-d’ceuvre of modern archi- 
tecture, the Bourse ; nor westward, to behold the Corinthian portico of the Ma- 
deline with its matchless frieze. Of the Are de l’Etoile he has heard rumours, 
and the Suspension Bridge has been duly reported to him. But till their iron | 
stanchions become rusty, they will acquire no interest in the sight of Balthazar , 
whose cares and enjoyments are alike bounded within the narrow sphere com- | 
passed between his den behind the Hotel Dieu, and his sleeping room in the | 
most ancient house of the most arcient Rue St. Jacques, where stand the Sor- 
bonne, the Val de Grace, with other and numberless monuments of the olden 
He is unluckily too much a man of business, and finding his pleasure 


therein, to be much of a gossip; nevertheless, take the old man at the right } 


It is | 


| a colossal baker's basket, condemned criminals are now trundled from “he Con- 
ciergerie through the frequented streets of the Pays Latin, that the guillotine 


| tion of the supposed murderer of Madame 


irender the martyrdom of the victim an evidence of the sanctity of his own 
| charlatanic professions 


if we did | 


id us to believe that the palace of | pressible 


| ‘ Why, what I have to say,” was his somewhat more explicit rejoinder, “ is, 


moment, when he has achieved a lucky bargain, and is making the stifling 
red particles fly around him in clouds, while handling some worn-out piece of 
machinery before consigning it to his treasury, or appending it to a stall- 
hook of the échoppe, and you may cajole a world of information out of the 
Rep May. 

It was at some such auspicious conjunction of the planets, that it was in the 
first instance our fortune toaccost him We were returning with sickeneé soul 
and bewildered eyes, from the Barriére St. Jacques—a spot appointed (since the 
Place de la Gréve underwent consecration by a libation of the blood of heroes) 
as the place of public execution ; and whither, enclosed in a machine resembling 


may do its hasty work under the awful auspices of ‘ Monsieur de Paris,” the 
celebrated Samson of the bloody hand. 

The grand spectacle of the heavy day in question was the judicial assassina- 
Dupuytren’s cook, of whose inno- 
cence sufficient evidence has since been adduced. But innocent or guilty, we 
had seen blood—haman blood—poured forth like water,—had looked upon the 
horror-struck aspect of a man before whom death stood face to face arrayed,— 
had witnessed the cunning artifices of the priest of a new sect, who sought to 





All this we had seen: the shuddering of the crowd ; 
the deadly swoon of the inquisitive female whose spirit was intrepid, but whose 
flesh was weak; and the almost instantaneous relaxation of that intense feeling 
of excitement which, until the great moment, had suspended the very breath of | 
the populace, as by a spell irresistible. For the throng was already dispersed | 
from the spot ; the executioner and his two assistants, protected in their loath- | 
some operations by a few municipal guards, had withdrawn the bolts and_ screws | 
from the murderous framework ; the headless trunk and gasping head were on | 
their way to the dissecting room; and the blood-gorged spectators, consisting | 
chiefly of artizans outof work, ** ambitious students,” and the lowest gamims 
of Paris, were off in various directions in search of breakfast ; some wran- 
gling, some singing, some preaching, some yawning; some declaring that 
the supposed assassin had died like a heathen,—others that he had died like 
a hero. 


For ourselves, who had been witnessing for the first time the operation of the 
knife, we must plead guilty to a certain perturbation of the senses leaving every | 
sensation indistinet ; 


a whizzing in the ears,—a mistiness of vision,—a parch- | 

edness of tongue,—a throbbing of heart. rendering the very way before us hard 
to follow. We had a mind to visit Notre Dame for early mass. Our spirit | 
hungeted after the pealing of the organ and the music of those pure young voices 
which speak the promises of peace in heavenliest diapason. We had been pre- 
sent at the passing of a human soul, (guilty or guiltless, God alone could de- 
termine,) from time to eternity 
the tranquillity of a holy place; for the security of the sanctuary; for the 
groined roof, the echoing aisle, the word of God, the promises of salvation. 
In such a mood of mind, it was our destiny to stumble into the stall of the | 

| Rep Man! 

For a moment, indeed, we fancied that our eyes deceived us; that the hue of | 
the blood we had seen spilled had attached itself to the whole external creation 
And probably the horror of the impression depicted itself in our countenance ; 
for the old man, having gazed for a moment in silence, laid down the rusty 
chain he was shaking into form, and having humanely demanded if we were not | 
indisposed, tendered the Evangelic offering of a glass of water; which was | 
gratefully accepted and swallowed, before we became accurately cognizant of | 
our whereabout. Under all the circumstances, Balthazar’s wooden chair seem- 
ed a luxurious refuge. We were glad to sit there, and pour into sympathizing 
ears the confession of our blood-hatred. The old man happened to have reli- 
rious scruples of his own anent prison discipline and the penitentiary system ; 
he too was an eschewer of the punishment of death; and as an inhabitant for 
sixty years of the Quartier St. Jacques, resented with much bitterness the in- 
dignity inflicted upon his parish by the transposition of the guillotine. 

Our minds were mutually attuned for horrors; we could talk of nothing but 
killing,—nothing but death. Balthazar had witnessed the execution of the mo- 
numaniac Papavoine ; and we, after tossing off another glass of eaw filtre, had4 
our own anecdotes to relate of ‘Tyburn, of Newgate, of Jack Ketch, of the con- | 
demning cap of the judge, the condemned sermon of the felon, the cart, the 
toll of the bell, the ordinary, the sheriff, the coffin.—even unto the seething of 
the strangled corse, and the admonitory glass-case in Surgeuns’-hall! 

Balthazar was perhaps jealous of our adeptitude in these tales of terror; for, 
at the close of our narrative of the fearful tragedy of Gill’s Hill and the fate of 


| ‘Thurtell, he suddenly disappeared towards the back of his echoppe, and having 


penetrated into one of the subterranean recesses containing the choicer specl- 
mens of his trade, hobbled back to place in our hands a rusty complication of 
ry, one portion of which seemed to be formed of pieces of bone or | 


After turning it over and over without much enlightenment of our igno- 


iron machine 
ivory 


rance as to its nature and destination, we ventured to cast an upward glance of 
inquiry towards the old iron-dealer’s face. 
What a study for Rembrandt! 


The otter-skin cap of Balthazar, foxy as his 
own iron-dyed hair 


and whiskers, was pulled close upon one eye, while the 


s 





other peered out, bleared and fiery from the excitement of its habitual atmos- 
| phere, with the leathern cheek around puckered into a peculiar expression of 
cunning and exultation. Hs thin lips were compressed, as if waiting the irre- 
le interrogations of our curiosity; and while he stood leaning against a 


, fascis of jarring rods, he rolled unconsciously within his red hands a corner of 


} his rusty leathern apron, from which the ferruginous particles flew off in volleys 
its regal } 


“ Well, Sir?” said he, at last, tired 
‘* Well, my good friend !” 


reply. 


of our perversity of silence : and— 
was all the question we chose to vouchsafe in 


| that the Armada-armoury of the Tower of London which you have been de- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


of finding the Marche aux Fleurs, or Flower-Market, on any other day than the | 


official Wednesdays and Saturdays when it presents so charming an aspect, may 
have been startled by the sight of half a hundred reddish men and women, the 
old iron-vendors who on ordinary occasions ply their unattractive trade beneath 
the dwarf acacia-trees of La Vallée. Even these, however, are the mer® half 
castes of the calling; but some courteous reader be smitten, like our- 
selves, with a taste for the by-ways rather than the highways of a great city, let 
him dive into one of those tortuous, fetid narrow, ten-storied streets of the 
ancient cité of Paris. where Notre Dame uplifts its Gothic towers, and the 
hospital of the Hotel Dix : 
Seine, which ought to 


should 


i bathes its |] 


eprous feet in the polluted waters of the 
‘ave been devoted to the exclusive purpose of dispensing 


salubrity and purification to the capital,—tiere, either in the Rue de la Boucheri 

or Rue de la Huchette,—it matters not to e tl exact locality,—he will dis- 
cover a retreat, something hetween the + : i \ 
M4 Ww j € modern s! p and ¢ “ent th ' t} 

front open to the narrow street iv ’ cl ‘ op and ancient ¢ ppe, YT 

mopen to € narrow strc ihn order to display to view its rust-hitten contents 


—viz., heaps, bunches, and trays full of old iron. of 


, : every form and mould,—old 
locks, old keys, old implements and 


instruments of every trade and calling,— 
“ i 


| scribing, contains no choicer instrument of torture than the one you regard so 


carelessly.”” 
‘Instrument of torture! Is this piece of rusty iron, then, a relique of the 
Inquisition ?”’ was our involuntary exclamation. 
* Not exactly 


But you have not examined it. You have not observed the 
artist-like manner in which the springs close upon the bones—You do not _per- 
ceive that it is one of the cleverest gins ever formed by the cunning of man— 
Try to extricate the skeleton hand! Try !” 

* The skeleton hand !—the bones ?” 

‘Ay! attempt to liberate them from the trap !” 

And the effort, when made, was, as he had announced, unaccomplishable. 

* But do you really mean,” was our next inquiry, ‘that these pieces of | 
bleached bone are, in truth, a portion of some human skeleton ?”’ 

** What else!” cried the old man, chuckling. “It needs no Cuvier to decide | 


the point. Any student of anatomy between this and the Jardin des Plantes 
| teach you as much.” 


} 


sha 


I'he skeleton of a human hand, and inclosed in an intricate fetterlock of rusty 
' 
lron 


‘The bones are diminutive: the hand must surely have been that of a 


female !’’ was the fruit of our cogitations upon this ugly instrument of barbarity ; | 
‘of a female,—probably y )ung,—perhaps beautiful;—one who must have 
| lived, or rather died a captive. But where? Not, surely, in France ;—not in 
{ gallant, refined, chivalrous Paris? 


This curious specimen may have been im- 
ported from the East.—from Tunis, or Tripoli, or Fez? 
“No such thing! interrupted Balthazar. 


trust ¢ 
must 


‘“* The ironwork does honour to a | 
Ni have served his time to a master-mechanic of the 


ru workinan, who 


| quainted with the origin and destination of this mysterious ins 


We longed for the murmurs of a requiem; | 


| settled as man and wife in a pleasant house in the suburbs of St 


| in her deportment, the more her spirits were depressed 





} 
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July 25, 








; ‘ The victim — 
short, one who lived and died almost ‘within sight and sound Was, in 
where we are standing.” of the very Spot 


“Centuries ago, of course. The times of the Frédégondes and 
have probably legends of domestic horror to match with the crimes 
torical archives.” 

‘Bah, bah!” cried the old man petulantly. “Human nature is th 
in allages and countries. Every day—every city—produces some = saine 
wickedness,secret or discovered, arising from the triumphs of ungovernea 
sion ;—from hatred,—lust,—revenge,—or mere blood-thirstiness. The - 
in which this ruthless machinery had its rise, was done in my own lifetim, ¥-— 
place which I weekly and calmly traverse. The perpetrator went Seine aA 
grave, | will not say unpunished, but undiscovered. No one Pitied the ky = 
—no one cursed the assassin. The whole story is, and is better b op 
oblivion.” ce, 

‘Impossible, impossible!” we exclaimed, again carefull 
whitened bones and their fiendish inclosure. ‘Since you p 


Brunéhauts 
of their his. 


Y €Xamining 1} 
e 
rofess yourself ac- 


trument, yo 
not tantalize our curiosity.” » YOu must 


“* What avails it to rake up memoirs of the frailties of our fellow-creatures 1» 
said the Red Man, dropping the corner of his leathern apron, replacing his = 
horizontally over his brows, and turning towards a tray of screws and hinges, 
if provokingly bent on devoting his attention to indifferent objects. «Jo ' = 
dead bury their dead! To-morrow it were cruelty to speak of the last throc 
of the unhappy wretch whom this morning you saw precipitated into ¢ _ 


: y : ternity 
| Yet his life was given for a life, according to the decree of the Almighi., 
according to the laws of the land.” y; 


‘Nevertheless the lesson to be imparted by such examples were lost,” 
remonstrated, ‘were the deed hidden behind a curtain. It is for the good 
mankind, not to gratify an individual craving for retribution, that the 
paid. No man has a right to connive in the concealment of crime.” 

** Unless when, as in the present instance, Time, the universal avenger, has 
swallowed up the offender and the offence,” rejoined Balthazar. “ All that ey : 
be done now in atonement were to curse with bell and book the place where 1), 
crime was perpetrated. And to what avail? You would affix an eternal stj i. 
upon a spot of earth, the work of the Almighty’s hands, fast by his holy hous “4 
and sanctified by the daily echoes of his holy word.” 

“The Parvis de Notre Dame!’ we exclaimed, certain of having 
attained the heart of the matter. 

*'The Parvis de Notre Dame!” reiterated the Red Man, in an aff 
tone. ‘* And since you appear so obstinately interested in the subj 
save my time and your own to enter at once into explanation Know, then, that 
this relique came not into my hands in the way of traffic. At the epoch of ¢}, 
first revolution, when the very name of priest had become abomination in t), 
ears of the people, and so many venerable servants of the church were arrested 
and sacrificed in every part of the kingdom, the greater number of the canons oj 
Notre Dame were wise enough to seek safety in flight or in concealment. On, 
however, there was—an aged man, familiarly and favourably known to the poor f 
the island by the name of Pere Anselme, who disdained to follow the example of the 
fashionable abbes or beneficed nobles , and attached beyond all power of separatio: 
to the old towers and aisles of the cathedral, or,as some thought, to the little, gloomy, 
official habitation wherein, for thirty years, he had abided, refused to stir,—syr- 
rendered himself, as it were, to his destinies,—and was eventually numbered 
among the victims of the massacre at the prison of I,’Abbaye. It was on the 
evening following his arrest that a decrepit mulatto serving-man, attired in shabby 
mourning, entered my échoppe, entreating my assistance in opening the springs 
of the fetterlock in question, one end of which was still attached to a chain and 
staple, which had evidently been wrenched by force from a stone wall. Vain, 
however, were the utmost endeavours of my skill; the cunning of the springs 
effectually defied my artificership ; and having rendered it back to the old man 
to be re-enveloped in the cloth in which he had transported it to my dwelling, | 
could not forbear an inquisitive remark or two concerning the mysterious task hy 
had sought to impose upon me, and the inexplicable nature of the instrument 

* He shook his head mournfully in reply ; but at length admitted that the trap 
was connected with certain family secrets, which he was desirous of screenin: 
from the scrutiny of the National officers in a house to which, that morning, | 
seals of office had been affixed. 
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*** It required some exertion of strength, as you may perceive,’ said the poor 
old mulatto, opening his shrivelled hands and displaying the mangled palms, ‘to 
wrench the staple from the wall. ‘Thank Heaven, however, I succeeded : and 
all that now remains for me to accomplished is to unclose the springs,—consign 
these wretched bones to consecrated earth, and this wicked instrument to the 
furnace ;—that so may finish all memory of one of the cruellest deeds darkening 
the history of human kind.’ 

‘Smitten with an interest in the business, almost equal to that you now evince, 
I instantly proffered a renewal of my efforts in so pious a cause ; and promised, 
if the lock could be left in my possession, to apply the whole of my leisure to 
the task. Christophe’s first impulse was a decided negative to this proposal ; 
but, on consideration, he admitted that the trap would be safer from observation 


| in my hands than in his own, and having extorted from me a promise of secrecy, 


he departed with the intention of returning in the course of a week. Many 
weeks elapsed, however, before | saw the mulatto again; and when he once 
more entered the shop, I could scarcely bring to remembrance my former visiter 
He was so worn, so wasted, so tremulous, so fearful, that I had scarcely courage 
to refer to the painful secret by which we had been originally brought into collision. 
But Christophe was the first to recur to the fetter-lock ; and after a vehement 
burst of almost childish tears, admitted that the great motive for secrecy was 
now at anend. ‘ God has avenged all—God, in his own good time, has poured 
down retribution !’ was his reiterated exclamation. ‘ My poor old master was 
butchered in the massacre of the 2nd of September. Al! is over!—TI have 
nothing now to care for !—let those come and see who list! My own days are 
numbered :—to others lie the accomplishment of my task—to you, Sir, if it be 
the will of Heaven, the expiatory deed of opening this fatal springe, and con- 


| signing the bones of Lucile to hallowed ground '” 


“Touched by the helplessness of his grief, no less than by the fidelity of his 


| attachment, | undertook to fulfil, as far as my powers might avail, the task pro- 


posed ; and in the process of another week’s acquaintance with old Christophe 
(the last week of his mortal existence), derived from his lips the particulars of a 
family history of unequalled interest and horror connected with the lock. You 
secm at leisure to listen :—hear, and moralize upon the tale. 

* Anselme Lanoue, Sir, was the only son of respectable parents, occupying 4 
small property in the neighbourhood of St. Etienne ; destined from his infancy 
to follow in their footsteps as the unaspiring cultivator of his paternal estate 
Having, however, at a very early age, distinguished himself among his fellow- 
students at the Lycée of St. Etienne by a remarkable proficiency in mathema- 
tics, and, at his leisure hours, by a singular tendency to mechanical pursuits, 
the proprietor of one of the chief engine-foundries in the country, a distant 
kinsman of Madame Lanoue, persuaded his father and mother to bind the boy 
in apprenticeship to a calling for which he evinced so marked a vocation, and 
which afforded such auspicious prospects of future fortune Anselme accord- 
ingly became an engineer, and soon contirmed the prognostications of his new 
master by striking out various Improvements and inventions of high account.— 
At three and twenty he had achieved the post of chief engineer in the establish- 
ment, and at eight and twenty was not only a partner but the affianced husband 
of his master’s daughter. His parents did not survive to witness the consum- 
mation of his prosperity—both were already in the grave, and Anselme’s patr- 
mony disposed of to augment the capital of his thriving trade 

** Nothing now remained for him to desire. Lucile Moronval was a lovels 
girl of eighteen, whom he had fondly watched from childhood, with a gradually 
increasing hope of being enabled, at some future time, to aspire to her hand; 
and although it was whispere i among the commercial coteries, that she had for 
some time testified considerable repugnance to the marriage arranged for her by 


her parents, on the grounds that Anseline, in spite of his enlightenment and 


| high moral principles, was of a silent, stern, jealous, and even at times morose 
| disposition, mistrustful in his temper and sullen in his deportment,—all was 


finally reconciled ; and ere the bride had attained her nineteenth year, they were 
Etienne, the 
dwelling attached to the foundry being supposed disadvantageously situated for 
the health of the young matron. Lanoue seemed indeed to derive double happ!- 
ness when established in his cheerful home at the close of his ‘labours of the day, 
from the circumstances of their temporary separation. Lucile had her household 
cares to occupy her time during the interim, and at the close of the first year 0! 
their marriage, had a pretty little Lucile of her own to display to her hus- 
band and father on their return from the foundry 

** Still it was remarked by the same prying gossips who had been the first to 
notice her disinclination to become the wife of Anselme, that after the first see 
months of her motherly triumph, Madame Lanoue appeared to take little piea- 
sure in her child. She grew dispirited, indifferent, negligent in her person and 
household ; and the more her husband evinced his discontent at these changes 
Some of her neigh- 
bours were prompt to attribute the mischief to the arrival of a young cousin, 4 
certain Clement Manoury, who had been the companion of Lucile’s early yeas, 
and for some time past detained by the arrangement of his family affairs in the 
island of Martinique. It was even said that her kinsman had returned with the 
intention of and that Lanoue. on discovering his abortive 
forbidden Clement the house, insisting on an absolute rupture 
of the family connexion 


claiming her hand; 


pretentions, had 


‘* Certain it was that the door of Anselme was closed upon his suppost d 
val pand certain also it was said to be, that Lanoue, who had hitherto conten" 
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himself with returning home at the close of his day’s labours to his evening 
meal, was now frequently seen traversing the town, from his foundry at the river- 
side to his cheerful habitation in the suburbs, with hurried step and gloomy 
countenance, at various unaccustomed periods of the day. Those who were 
pusiest on the watch managed to ascertain that he had, at different times, broken 
in suddenly on the solitude of Lucile—but, happily, only to find it solitude. | 
Nothing transpired to justify his suspicions, but nothing seemed to pacify the 
disturbance of his mind. ; k ; 

«« For often does a husband or a wife possess confirmation strong of fickleness 
or infidelity, which less interested persons account as nothing—symptoms of 
coldness, of estrangement, of loathing in moments once devoted to endearment 
__tears where smiles should be, or smiles of scorn instead of the playful self- 
abandonment sanctioned by reciprocal tenderness. And Anselme had good rea- 
son to sce that he was no longer beloved. Had he not, therefore, reason to sus- 

ect that another had already superseded him in the affections of his wife? 

“He did at least suspect it, and the suspicion maddened him. He read it in 
the averted eye, the quivering lip, the hand withdrawn from his own; and when 
at length he gathered from his wife that he was about again to become a father, | 
the admission, instead of filling his heart with the rapture which had preceded 
the birth of little Lucile, struck him with disgust. Perplexed in the extreme 
py the agonizing misgivings which had taken possessiun of his mind, he soon | 
became brutal, wild, ungovernable in his exasperations against his unhappy vic- | 
tim. Yet strange it was that Lucile never resented his violence—never appealed 
to her neighbours’ compassion or her father’s protection. She suffered all in si- 
lence—too mild to murmur, too gentle to resist. It was even hinted that harsh 
words had been followed by hard blows ; yet still the humbled creature uttered | 
not a syllable of complaint! 

« At length the time was accomplished, and Madame Lanoue brought forth a | 
son. Her father eagerly desired that it might be named ‘ Anselme,’ after her | 
husband, and Lanoue stood eagerly waiting in the hope that Lucile would second | 
the request. But amid all her exhaustion and debility, the young mother found 
strength to implore that her father, who was to be its Christian sponsor, would | 

! 
| 
| 


bestow his own name on the infant ; and that name happened, unluckily, to be 
no other than ‘Clement!’ From that moment it was a fearful sight to watch 
the glances cast by Lanoue upon his unwelcome offspring. 

« Not long, however, did Lucile find courage to encounter the concentrated 
wrath of the now desperate man; and exactly five weeks after her confinement, | 
she disappeared from St. Etienne. One evening, on returning from the foundry, 
Anselme found his home abandoned—the cradle empty—the nurse dismissed— 
while a few lines, in the hand-writing of Lucile, acquainted him that he would 
sve her face no more, and that his little daughter was deposited with her former 
nurse, at a village two leagues distant from Lyons ;—for ¢haé child, at least, was 
his own. 

“ By this fatal announcement the miserable truth became manifest to all the 
world. Anselme was pardoned his former mistrust, his previous jealousy, when 
it was seen that Madame Lanoue had eloped with the object of her early at- 
tachment, and embarked for Martinique. 

‘** Poor old Morouval !—he had not long to support his load of obloquy, or the 
consciousness that his daughter’s former declarations of attachment to another 
ought to have prevented him from interposing his parental authority, to complete 
her union with Anselme Lanoue. He died repentant and self-accusing, driven 
to despair by the accusations of his indignant son-in-law. And thus, freed ftom 
all engagements, and bereft of almost every tie to life, Anselme grew weary of 
his former haunts, his former avocations, and resolved at once to dispose of the 
foundry, and seek happiness in some province where his name and misfortunes 
did not serve to point him out to public notice. It was expected that his child 
would bear him company, but having visited the little girl shortly after the disap- 
pearance of his wife, the unhappy man discerned or fancied he discerned some 
resemblance to her kinsman Manoury in the countenance of the infant Lucile, 
and thenceforward resolved to exclude it from his home. A liberal annuity was 
accordingly settled upon the nurse ;—it was arranged that Lucile should be reared 
1s her own; and Lanoue became a Cain and a wanderer ! 

‘*From that period all trace of the once thriving engineer was lost at St. | 
Etienne. Rumours prevailed that he had entered into the ecclesiastical state, 
that he was even a member of the confraternity of La Trappe ; and one fellow- 
townsman, who happened to have business in the West Indies, protested that he | 
had seen Anselme Lanoue fulfilling the duties of a missionary in the island of 
Martinique. The lapse of a dozen years, however, tended to obliterate all cu- 

josly respecting him or his movements—his very name came to be forgotten | 
at St. Etienne; and little Lucile, reared in all the simplicity of a Lyonnese 
farmer's daughter, began to think of her unknown father as numbered with the 


dead 





“Scarcely, however, had she attained her fifteenth year, when there arrived 
at the village a priest of severe but venerable aspect, who proceeded to exhibit 
to Manette and her husband the necessary proofs empowering him to claim the 
guardianship of Lucile Lanoue. For many hours was the stranger closetted 
with the afflicted couple ; who, at the close of the conference, announced him 
to their charge as her uncle and future protector. Lucile, who had been hitherto 
taught to consider her father an only son and her mother an only daughter, could 
y no means reconcile herself to this unlooked-for tie of consanguirity. But | 
Manette soon satistied her beloved nursling that so it was and was to be ;—that 
her only chance of happiness lay in unlimited submission to the will of her new 
uncle, with whom she was to reside in Paris, where he enjoyed a small benefice 
under the metropolitan see; and who, although a stern man and reserved, re- 
garded her with the tenderest affection. Nothing remained but to submit ; and 
Lucile, still bewildered by the sudden transition in her destinies, bade adieu to | 
her native province, and accompanied her uncle to his gloomy abode in the | 
Parvis Notre Dame. 

‘For many months the gay-hearted and bright-eyed girl found liitle in her | 
new home to replace the simple occupations and affectionate tending of her | 
childhood. Waited upon by a decrepit mulatto servant, who seemed to regard 
her as an intruder, immured from the sunshine and the free range of nature, she | 
became weary of life, even unto the utmost heart-sickness of weariness But | 
in course of time, the studies to which her uncle began to claim her attention | 
acquired interest in her eyes ; she was taught new languages,—sciences hitherto 
undreamed of ;—the page of history unrolled its wonders to her eyes,—the mys- | 
teries of nature unfolded their miracles to her comprehension. The gentle 
mind of Lucile became fascinated by her uncle’s lessons of wisdom; she had 

ong listened with reverence to his exhortations from the pulpit ; she now began 
to adinit the extent of his attractions as a companion, the value of his regard as 
a friend and monitor. 

“There was but one point on which his lessons were distasteful. . It struck 
herthat the stern ascetic insisted too often and too strongly on the virtue of 
chastity, and the pure mind of Lucile revolted from the frequency of a charge 
she deemed superfluous. Pere Anselme persisted in warning her against un- 
clean thoughts, when her soul was spotless as that of a nun; and inveighed 

gainst the attraction of temptations, which to her were foul and offensive. 
He seemed, in fact, to invest the whole force of female excellence in a virtue 
which to Lucile appeared a necessary and spontaneous obligation ; for the | 
Men rose in its first expansion of purity, was not more spotless than Lucile 

anoue ! 


“ At length she revolted against these iterations of his daily sermon.—‘ You | 
talk to me, dear uncle,’ said she, ‘ of crimes that enter not into my apprehen- 
sion. What pleasure can you suppose me to find in seeking after books, Images, 
eas, expressions of an immodest nature’ What sense of enjoyment can pos- 

y attach itself to things which bring a blush to the cheek, and confusion to | 


the } re? 
ne heart 


rejoined the stern pastor; ‘circumstances may 
arise to invest with unknown charms these very accessories of evil. And re- 


sada, vertheless, beware!’ 


member, Luciles—remember, my niece,—remember, my beloved child, that | 


sooner than see thee yield to the blackslidings by which so many of thy sex 
sink Intu the gulf of perdition, I would tear thee limb from limb,—behold thee 
rish inch by inch, and minute by minute. The soul of woman is the brightest 


einanation of the eternal fountain of light and life ; but the smallest blemish | on thee, castaway, out on thee ! 


Upon its spotlessness, and corruption and utter darkness ensue. Either thou 
lust be as the angels of Heaven, secure from the influence of every grosser 
passion, or fall under the domination of the worst, and become a thing for men 
to trample on and fiends to scoff at. Half the mischiefs, half the crimes of this 
world of woe, are produced by the levity of woman. And though I love thee, 
Lucile—love thee with a yearning spirit of tenderness, greater than can be 
‘reamed of by the imagining of thy young experience,—know, that shoulda 
‘ay of contamination come, thou must look to find in me a ruthless judge,—a 


Stone-hearted executioner. There would be no mercy in my soul for an offence 
of thine.’ 





“ Harsh as were these denunciations, they sounded more like the ravings of 
fanaticism, than the remonstrances of a spiritual teacher, in the ears of Lucile 
She had no power to attach them to a foregone conclusion, or to the shadowing 
lorth of ideal evil. Even when, about a year after the first outpouring of the 
Strenuous exhortations of Pére Anselme, she became acquainted with the bril- 
“ant aide-de-camp of the King of France, who was charged to command a so- 


A rvice of ‘le Deum at the metropolitan cathedral, on occasion of the birth 
'a Daupt 
pl 


i 


in, and the young and handsome Count de Valencay contrived shortly 
“rwarcs to entangle her in a secret correspondence and clandestine meetings, 

€ saw no occasion to connect the honourable expressions of attachment 
npassioned admirer with the prohibitions of her uncle! Valencay be- 
le bright cynosure of the Parvis Notre Dame the nominal niece of a 
cal abbe, and far too fair a creature to be consigned to so ignoble and 


eT il 


| Scarcely knew where. 


| for the benetit of the poor. 


position® Mademoiselle Lanoue was too much afraid of the harsh interpreta- 
tion of her uncle to infringe her lover’s injunctions by acquainting the old man 
with the seeret of their engagement. She dared not even involve in her confi- 


dence the old mulatto servant, Christophe, lest at any time he might be induced 


, to betray them to the animadversions of Pére Anselme. 


¥ Time passed, It is needless, and would be painful to relate how often, 
during her uncle’s discharge of his official duties, Lucile managed to escape from 
her gloomy home, and accompany her noble admirer on expeditions to the heights 
of Romainville, or the unfrequented banks of the Marne : to evening prome- 
nades in the Royal Gardens, to obscure spots and secret resorts, even she 
It was in vain she implored Velengay’s permission to 
acquaint her legal guardian with their engagements, and at length with the union 


| they had secretly contracted. The Count pleaded the opposition of his family— 


the resentment of the King ;—and Lucile felt too happy in the homage, the 


tender affection of the an she deemed her husband, to examine with caution 
| into his arguments, or investigate the motives of his evasions. 


‘It chanced that, while these mysteries were proceeding unsuspected in the 
quiet household of the canon of Nétre Dame, Pére Anselme was requested by 


_ one of the ministrants of the church of St. Sulpice to undertake for a few days 
| the clerical charge for which he was incapacitated by sudden and severe indis- 


position. The active priest, rejoicing in an opportunity of augmenting the sum 
of those duties which he had adopted as a sort of expiation—a species of mys- 
terious atonement—readily complied: and thus, for several days, Lucile was 
left more than ever at liberty te pursue her favourite avocations, and cement her 
rash connections, little apprehending the consequences of her uncle's ex-official 
Occupation. Nay, little indeed did Pére Anselme himself anticipate, when he 


| entered the confessional of his accustomed church, to how painful an exercise 


of his priestly functions he was about to be submitted. 

‘For behold ! there came to his judgment seat a young noble of the court 
of the ‘Trianon, the associate of the Lauzuns and Polignacs, who, engaged ina 
duel of deadly provocation, had chosen to address himself to a strange confessor 
fora remission of his mortal sins. Count Valencay admitted himse!f to be 
every way an offender ;—intemperate, debauched, a gambler, a seducer of inno- 
cence; and among other crimes which he charged against himself, was a pre- 
tended marriage with a pretended niece of a canon of Notre Dame; for whom 
he admitted the utmost violence of a criminal attachment.— Lucile is about 
to become a mother,’ said he, in the unreservedness of confession ; ‘and her 
child will become fatherless, and herself a castaway, should I fall to-morrow. 
Am I to be forgiven?” 

_“* Pere Anselme wrung his hands and sobbed aloud at this declaration ; while 
Valengay, attributing the good man’s despair to the unction of his zeal, implored 
his intercessions with Heaven for the more than widow who was about to be 
left to the evil-dealing of a cruel world. He demanded also absolution, and 
Pére Anselme trembled while he pronounced the words of grace; he had not, 
indeed, so trembled since the day when he first learned the elopement of his 
wife with Clement Manoury, of Martinique! 

“That night, on his return home, Christophe the mulatto received orders 
from his master to light the fire of a small furnace erected at one end of the 
little garden attached to the Canon’s house, where, during the winter days, he 
was wont to amuse himself by the exercise of his skill in smithery, such as the 
manufacture of curious locks and safety-bolts, which he often caused to be sold 
During the summer, he usually devoted his leisure 
to other pursuits ; and what might be the cause of his selecting a fine midsum- 
mer night for the renewal of his occupation no one could guess. ‘Till morning, 
however, the bellows of the forge were heard in operation, and then, instead of 
retiring to rest after his unaccountable exertions, Pére Anselme went forth to 
his daily duties, having charged his servants with certain household services to 
be performed during his absence, and taken with him the key of the house-door, 
in order to enforce the commands he had already issued, that none should pass 
the threshold during his absence. He desired also that the morning and evening 


| meal of Lucile might be served to her as usual; nor did he return at night till 


his daughter had retired to rest. But there was nothing in all this to occasion 


surprise to Lucile ; her thoughts indeed were otherwise engrossed, and had they 


| been free for cogitation, she knew that the time of the Canon was just then 
| doubly engaged with the duties of his brother Cure. 


‘** She was wrapt in sleep when, at midnight, he re-entered the house, and a 
sleep so heavy, that she observed not an unusual sound in an uninhabited cham- 
ber on the opposite side of the corridor from her own, the walls of which abut- 
ted against those of a public hospital. Heavy, ay, heavy indeed must those 
slumbers have been, that heard not stones displaced and replaced—the blows of 
the heavy mallet—the smart strokes of the sledge hammer, which so strangely 
disturbed the rest of the old mulatto. 

‘**On the morrow, at an early hour, a hired berline stood at the Canon’s door ; 
and when the lovely but pale and wan Lucile made her appearance at the break- 
fast-table, the Canon bid her with a grim smile prepare for a holiday. Together 


| they ascended the carriage, but her eager inquiries could obtain no clue to their 
| destination. 


‘ Be satisfied,’ replied Anselme in a hoarse voice ; ‘ you will dis- 
I have secured to you a day of pleasure.’ 

** At length she perceived that they had passed the barriers of the city, and 
were ascending the heights of Charonne In another minute’s space they were 
following a splendid funeral procession, that took its way towards the cemetry 
of Mont Louis. The hearse was covered with gorgeous escutcheons—the 
noblest armorial bearings of ancient France graced the long train of carriages 
following the dead—and as the cortége stopped at the gates of the cemetry, 


Lucile perceived that a sword and belt, a coronet and cushion, were placed upon 
the coffin. 


cover anon. 


‘“‘Involuntarily she gave vent to expressions of interest, as with a pale face 
she gazed upon the solemn scene—involuntarily evinced her curiosity as to the 
name of the hero about to be consigned to the dust. She addressed herself to 
her ‘uncle,’ but Pére Anselme was reciting aloud his prayers for the dead, 
whom the priests, with their crosses and banners, had come forth to welcome to 
the grave. The driver now prepared to let down the steps, having received 
previous orders from the canon. 

*** Whose obsequies are these 7’ inquired Lucile with faltering accents, as 

she prepared to place her foot on the step. 
’"Tis the burial of the young Count Valencay, Aide-de-Camp to his Ma- 
jesty, who fell yesterday in a duel at Montrouge.’ replied the man in a careless 
tone; ‘ he was the only son of his mother, and she was a widow ; yet ‘tis said 
that he hazarded his life in a drunken quarrel, for a worthless actress.” 

‘** But he spoke to unheedful ears; Lucile lay senseless at the bottom of the 


| carriage, and when the miserable girl recovered her powers of recollection, she 


found herself in a strange room, chained by her right hand to a bare wall, a loaf 
of bread, a vessel of water, anda missal, lying by her side. Even then, she 
neither heard, nor saw, nor felt distinetly ; strange words sounded in her ears— 
a figure which she deemed to be that of her uncle stalked before her, proclaim- 
tng himself her father, and addressing her in opprobrious terms and with fearful 
denunciations that fell meaningless upon her heart. Yet the accusations were 
full, éoo full of truth. 


*** True child of an abandoned mother,’ cried he—‘ of a mother whe desert- 


| ed thy cradle for the arms of a paramour—of a mother whom I abandoned all 


ties of nature and country to punish as she deserved—thy doom is decreed! I 
forewarned her, yet she fell! Itold her that so surely as she dared to outrage 
her vows of matron chastity, the hand of my vengeance should be heavy on her 
—that her blood should flow drop by drop in atonement for her sin; and so it 
did, and I beheld it, and was content. ‘Then returned I to Europe, in the hope 
that the sorrows of my youth might be compensated by a tranquil old age, pass- 
ed in the bosom of my child. And thou, too, Lucile, did I forewarn! I ventured 
not to assume over thee a father’s authority, lest peradventure the babblings of 
those who surrounded thy childhood should have described him to thee as harsh 
ud intemperate; but as a near kinsman—as a spiritual teacher—my voice was 


| loud in thine ears, with exhortations against the evil promptings of the salt 


blood of thy mother flowing in thy veins; yet thon hast fallen, and the ruin of 
my house is accomplished—my last hope withered—my last joy defiled! Out 
For thee, even for thee, shall there be no 
mercy—no ear of pity for thy bewailing—no heart of flesh for thine anguish 
My own hand, a father’s hand, forged the snares that hold thee fast ; and now 
will I feast mine eyes on the sufferings of thy penance. Despair and Die! 

“To all these outrages Lucile had no other reply than the name of him 

whom she believed to have been her husband. Too die was all indeed that she 

desired ; but despair she could not, for she trusted that death would reunite her 
| to the object of her soul’s affections. Her mind was at times perturbed, at 
| times lucid; but of her peculiar jeopardy she knew and could comprehend 
| nothing. It was alla miserable confusion of suffering—of terror—of darkness 
| —of desperation ! 

« At length came the appointed hour—the hour of a mother’s agony ; andall 
| night the lonely creature writhed and struggled with her pain, her miserable 
| right hand still fettered within the master-bolt ; but towards morning her moans 

grew fainter, and the feeble wail of a new-born child was added to the sound. 
| Lucile was still alive when her father entered the room, and her dying eyes re- 
| opened in fearful dilation only to witness the paroxysm of disgust with which 

he crushed into nothingness the tender frame of that offspring of shame. It 

was well perhaps the miserable babe should die, for already it was an orphan. 

“That night, Anselme Lanoue watched beside the dead—the young mother 

with her little infant laid upon her arm, and a bloody cloth enveloping the right 
hand of the corpse! When placed in her coffin, and the bier brought forth 
from that hateful chamber, the Canon of Nétre Dame closed its door for ever, 
that no one might look upon the mangled hand still fixed within the manacle 


:adestiny: while Lucile bebeld in Valencay her future husband, and | left hanging to the wall ; and it was Christophe the mulatto who, on the appre- | general officer, have occasioned very unpleasant discussions here , ; 
lest and most captivating of mankind. They stood relatively in a false hension of the old priest, nearly twenty years after the fatal catastrophe, be- \'s still reason to hope that considerable exaggerations have been circuiated, it 
' 





thought him of the mysteries to be revealed in that deserted room, and fdund 
strength to wrench the staple from the stones. 
‘* Look upon it again,” said Balthazar, replacing the terrible relique in my 
hand at the close of his narrative, ** and tell me, Sir, whether your country con- 
tains a more fearful testimonial of the ascendancy of ungovernable passion?” 
The gathering tears in our eyes prevented our discerning so clearly as we 
could wish the delicacy of those blanched and fragile bones; Lut it was clear 
that the hand had been divided above the wrist by some sharp instrument ; it 
was clear that two fingers had been previously broken in a desperate.struggle 
for self-extrication. ‘That hand which the hand of love alone had pressed— 
which had been from infancy uplifted to Heaven in the fervent supplications of 
innocence—had been crushed and tortured by the vengeance of a father! 
Our hearts revolted against the spectacle ; and mght glad were we to behold 
the instrument of torture finally consigned to the dark and rusty treasury of— 
Tue Rep May. 


ae 


Vavieties. 


Science. —Two countrymen lately dropt into a lecture-room in Forfar, to hear 
a discourse on Natural Philosophy. ‘The lecture was on magnetism and electricity, 
in the course of which the lecturer made frequent use of the phrases ‘“ positive 
body in the north” and “ negative body in the south.” Mr. R. touched Mr. P.’s 
arm, and inquired, “* What do ye think he means by the “ positive body” and 
**negative body !’’ ‘*Ou ye see,” answered his friend, “ he first means, I’m 
thinking, Sandy M‘Bean, o’ Brechin, wha’s the maist positive bodve I ever kenn@d 
in the north, and I suppose for the nae-get-off bodie i’ the south, he means 
Geordie Merchant 0’ Dundee, for the deil a’ ane e’er sits down wi’ him that he’ll 
let rise again !” 

Match Making.—One of the most successful match-makers of her day was a 
lady of high rank now deceased, who married no less than five daughters to men 
of the most noble families in the kingdom. It is asserted that being disappoint- 
ed in respect to one of her dear girls, she became desperate, and as the * young 
lady” threatened soon to drop into the “old maid,” the boldest and most inge- 
nious plot ever acted was put into execution in her favour. A nobleman, younger 
by many years than the Leah assigned to him, was invited to dinner and en- 
couraged to drink to an excess which quite overcame his reason. When the 
morning dawned, he found himself a ‘‘ married man,’’ comfortably established 
with his ** wife’; and on expressing his astonishment, and begging that his im- 
perfect recollection of the events of the previous evening might be assisted, he 
was informed that he had insisted the night before on being married to the 
“young lady” before mentioned ; and that he had accordingly been united to her 
by the family Chaplain after dinner! Such was the conspiracy which made 
one of our Euglish Duchesses ! 

At Crockford's, the other day, poor R was observing that he had succes- 
sively lost two or three watches which he had lately purchased—** Why,” said 
Lord Alvanley, ‘* your watches are all patent levers” (leavers). 

Somebody observing that the two brothers, the Bonds, were in a private box 
with a very pretty woman—Poole said, ‘‘ Yes, I see the Bonds, but they have 
not brought their judgment with them.” 

Robins’s Rival.— A little while after the original Christie had sold the famous 
Claude, he had to * offer to the public” a villa, which was very prettily situated, 
and he began the sale in these words :—Ladies and gentlemen, I had last week 
the honour, in this room, of knocking down two of Claude's landscapes for twelve 
hundred guineas ; I now beg leave to present to your notice a villa, which com- 
mands a Claude from every window.” 





**Ts that animal a biped or a quadruped?” said one of the juvenile visitors at 
the Surrey Zoological Gardens the other day, on seeing akangaroo. ‘* My dear,” 
said the intelligent mamma, * I think I heard the gentleman in a red coat call it 
a kangarooped.” 

—<>— 


Sunliitary. 


Almack’s —A great number of distinguished foreigners made their entrée on 
Wednesday. Amongst the number, the niece of the Russian Ambassador, the 





Countess Pozzo di Borgo, a young lady of great personal attractions and most 
fascinating manners, accompanied by the Count, her husband. ‘The Prince and 
Princess Ceneliteé (the latter a beautiful Sicilian blonde) were also present for 
the first time, and attracted great notice. 

The Shakspearean Club of Stratford-upon-Avon have set on foot a subscrip- 
tion to restore the monument of Shakspeare in Stratford church, and to repair 
the interior of the chancel, which contains the monument and grave of the poet. 


CHURCH REFORM. 

Whitehall, June 6.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal, appointing the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir C. 
Pepys, the Archbishop of York, the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Earl of Har- 
rowby, Viscount Melbourne, Lord John Russell, the Bishop of London, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Bishop of Gloucester, the Right Hon. T. Spring Rice, 
the Right Hon. H. Hobhouse, and the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner, his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for considering the state of the several dioceses in Eng- 
land and Wales, with reference to the amount of their revenues, to the more 
equal distribution.of episcopal duties, and to the prevention of the necessity of 
attaching, by comimendam, to bishopricks, benefices with cure of souls ; also for 
considering the state of the several cathedral and collegiate churches within the 
same, with a view to the suggestion of such measures as may render them most 
conducive to the eiliciency of the Mstablished Church ; and for devising the best 
mode for providing for the cure of souls, with special reference to the residence 
of the clergy in their respective benefices. 

Whitehall, June 8, 1835.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron unto the 
Right Hon. Archibald Earl of Gosford, by the title of Baron Worlingham, of 
Beccles, in the county of Sufiolk. 

Downing-street, June 9 —The King has been pleased to appoint the Earl of 
Gosford to be Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of the provinces of 
Lower and Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the island of 
Prince Edward. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The elegant and becoming fashion of demi-veils sewed at the edges of bon- 
nets, will no doubt maintain its favour throughout the whole summer. These 
demi-veils present themselves in numerous varieties. They are sometimes com- 
posed of plain tulle or tulle gree, being simply edged witha hem. Others have 
a narrow border at each side and a deeper one at the bottom. The veils of plain 
tulle are frequently trimmed with an edging of blonde. ‘The blonde demi-veils 
have, for the most part, plain middles and rich borders ; but many have the mid- 
dies richly sprigged or filled with dessins a colonnes. We strongly recommend 
the ladies not to relinquish this elegant fashion, for neglige, demi-veils of black 
blonde, with coloured bonnets, have a very pretty effect 

Canezous have decidedly given place to pelerines. Double and triple pelerines, 
composed of plain or sprigged muslins, edged with lace, are very general. ‘The 
greatest luxury is displayed in the needle work on cuffs, collars, &c., and cer- 
tainly no patterns were ever more exquisitely beautiful than those which have 
appeared this summer. 

Notwithstanding the excessive heat of the weather, dresses of Mouseline de 
laine are still seen. The grounds are, however, white, or of very pale tints, 
thickly scattered with light andrich bouquets. ‘The beauty of the mouscline de 
laine renders it a hard sacrifice to lay it aside.—June 10. 

LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, June 10, 

Nothing but the Procés, still'—and the procés very still; for its proceedings 
make but little noise in the world. ‘The question of intervention or non-inter- 
vention seems meanwhile to be decided in the negative, and decided on your 
side the Channel. 

At the Tuileries, a series of grand dinners has been given to Prince Leopold, in- 
cluding the Ministers and their wives, Lord and Lady Granville, and the Duchess 
de Dino. During the by-the-way pending of the Intervention question, Prince Tal- 
leyrand visited the Chateau several times a day He was looking wellin the 
face, although from weakness carried to and from the carriage ; nor does his 
health admit of his appearance at the Royal banquets. The Queen and Prin- 
cesses have accompanied Prince Leopold to the opera, and various other public 
places ; but the season is so far advanced that they do not talk of a ball. Even 
Lady Granville’s party, on Friday last, although on a small scale, was but thinly 
attended. 

Lord and Lady Shrewsbury are here, on their way from Rome to England, 
with their eldest daughter, Princess ‘Talbot, who is likely to be united to “ the 
noblest Roman of them all,” Prince Doria. It is uncertain whether her title of 
Princess of the Holy Roman Empire will be recognised in England, where it 
was never conceded to the Margravine of Anspach, also created Princess Berk- 
ley. But the cases are by no means parallel; and the Lady Mary Talbot being 
a very elegant, pleasing young woman, whose aggrandizement conveys no 
offence against propriety, or even the amour propre of others, it is more than 
probable that the Exclusives will be generous in her favour. Lady St anhope 
and Miss Gardner have already left us, in order that the marriage of the latter 
with Mr. Harbord may be solemnized in England 

Certain mysterious circumstances connected with the sudden death “ a 
but as there 
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will be better to defer further reference to the subject, till the examinations, 
now pending are concluded. ee 

Lord Devon’s Chateau de Draveil, with its magnificent collection of Exotics, 
which are to be sold for the benefit of the legatee, is now thrown open for daily 
visitors ; and several parties of pleasure and picnics have taken place in its 
hitherto secluded lawns. So fastidious was Lord D. in his household arrange- 
ments, as to institute fines among his gardeners and workmen, for every piece 
of paper, rag, bone, or other unsightly object left in the park or premises. 

It may not be amiss to acquaint the affluent and humane, that the ex-sovereign 
of fashion, poor Brummell, is languishing in a prision at Caen, with scarcely 
a sufficient provision to supply him with the commonest necessities of life ;— 
—and, such is the state of his health, that their hberality cannot be too speedily 
administered. 

Lady Granville has begun to patronise the charming concerts in the Champs 
Elysées, this season so singularly deserted for the hot rooms of Musard ; and it 
is hoped that under her auspices, their popularity will revive. We have had a 
capital hurdle race in the Bois de Bulogne, attended by all the sees eal 

Death of a French Regicide—On Sunday, the 24th May, at Chatelherault, 
M. Louis Martineau, Deputy of La Vienne, during the Convention, in which he 
voted for the death of Louis XVI. He adopted this place of residence after 
his return from Switzerland, whither he had been exiled in 1816.—Having 
fallen dangerously ill, he solicited the aid of the Church, and gave into the 
hands of M. Millett, the archpriest and curate of St. Jacques of Chastelherault, 
the following declaration :—He died at the age of 84 years, having received the 
last sacraments of the Church, and was buried the following day.—This decla- 
ation is dated a month before his death : * I, Louis Martineau, the undersigned, 
confess before God, that the part which I took in the trial of the king, Louis 
XVI. was the effect of an excitement of which I have ever since repented, and 
for which I ask pardon of God and man ; and I pray God to pardon me also for 
the bad example and cause for animadversion which | have occasioned, in not 
practising the religion in which I desire to end my days, which is the Catholic, 
Apostolical, and Roman religion. Chastelherault, Sth April, 1835, 

(Signed) ** MARTINEAU.’ 
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; Lock: j r. slean, who rets.; Ens. | Colonies whether any measures had been taken to prevent the payment 
4 sh pnd Me tam - vo ee alas © ameron, who exchs. compensation for slaves illegally imported into the Island of Mauritius : : of 
| —7th Do ‘ C. Irving, Gent.. to be Asst.-Surg., v. Munro, app. to the 2d Regt. Sir G. GREY said nothing had been done since 1820 upon this subject. The 
of Drags.—18th Do ” Ens. Sir H. Darell, Bart., to be Lt., by pur., v. Keating, greatest difficulty existed in establishing the fact of the illegal introduction of 
who rets. ; Gent. Cadet W. S. Scroggs, from the Royal Military College, to be | persons, and in establishing their identity. Under the existing law for the 
Ens., by pur., v. Sir H Darell.—19th Do: Staff-Asst.-Surg. A. Campbell, to be emancipation of slaves, those brought illegally into the Mauritius, and the other 
| Asst.-Surg. Ma Hyde i 30th Do: H. Shum, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., ¥. | French colonies, became subject to an apprenticeship of a very short period, 
Maunsell who rets.—40th Do: E. Lee, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Byrne, | which was little removed from absolute freedom. There was a power given to 
who sche. willie is Ens. W. G. Scott, to be Lt., by pur., v. Hickey, who > ; | the a Commissioners under the Act, to examine witnesses and award 
‘ ore s., by pur., v. Scott. —2d West India Regt. : cns. | compensation. ’ 
rH Gomanaee a pag: Ft., to be Ens., v. Browne, who exchs.— | Mr. F. BUXTON said the answer of the Right fico. Gentleman Was 80 un- 
| Unatt.—Lt. R. Montgomery, from the 36th Regt. of Ft., to be Capt., without | satisfactory to him that he begged to give a that an Hon. and Learneq 
pur. Hospital Staff.—'To be Assistant-Surgeons to the Forces.—Asst.-Surg. Friend of his would bring the subject before the House. 
T. C. Gaulter, M.D. from the 48th Regt. of Ft., v. Fryer, whose aprointment Sir G. GREY ~ a few words in explanation. 
has not taken place; W. H. Allman, M.D., v. Campbell, app. to the 19th Regt. Mr. C aes thought it was only fair that the alleged owners should 
of Ft.; ! ie ». Renny, app. to the Ist Drags. receive comp 4 
of Ft.; G. Anderson, Gent., v. Renny, app. t g a 


Curious Registers.—In the register of Nunney, Somerset :—“ Roger Starr, pe 
bapuzed December 17, 1604. He —_— up - — - “y 4 of moans Lord STRANGFORD asked whether it was sataiihed fo se ah 
23d of October, 1606, being seven weeks and odd days less than two years Old. ore + oe , p pot 1 
At kong Kent — hae Isted, a child, killed by the careless discharge with = yf ene es , and children of British subjects who might 
of a pistol, at the distance of 337 yards.” From sundry reste ag ag MELBOURNE sential ip the diaeine. 

* 1562. There was b d, Pnell Starly, a symple wenche. ©1563. , sd 4 te apie’ y 
was Seiad’ Atlee, the wide of (a aman ys only whose name is) Mathew The Duke of ee are nea age oe a he should 
Manne ” “ 1586. Maude, the childe of a roague.” “1635, A stranger, choaked | move that a copy of the vy oder Melt ar ore their Lordships, in 
while he wished the same.” “1709. Ann, daughter of James Colling, who was | order to afford the Noble agin (Me wre ete un to give a more 
eighteen years of age and never chewed bread; of stature not above a three distinct explanation upon - “ry pete pad oy ed. 
years old child; the thickest part of her arms and legs not exceeding the thick- THE sLz _— m 

beg ed erg eaaenlne opp | The Hon. Mr. Byng, the comptroller of the nok Be grown 

The Lion’s Strength.—Well authenticated accounts prove that a lion will | . : ’ ‘ ’ e bar, 

oie ak jog me iw with nearly as great ease as a fox would do a goose. | and stated that an address a ape ws the ngs to his Majesty, 
lA young lion has been known to carry a good sized horse a mile from the spot | on the 19th of the last month, agar o Is ; —" His Ronee measures to 
where he killed it, and an instance occurred in the Sneuwberg where a lion | put an end to the continuance of the slave ee “ » “9 ajesty had been 
! carried off a two-year old heifer, and when his track or spoor was followed by the | graciously pleased to sonegeeie an answer, nego : at * re received their dutiful 
| hunters for five hours on horseback, throughout the whole distance the carcase | address, containing the expression of their wishes that he would enter into ne. 








THE SON OF TIPPOO SAHIB. only once or twice was discovered to have touched the ground. Sparrman says | 
About the middle of the last century the son of an humble dependant Of | he saw a lion at the Cape take a heifer in his mouth, and though the legs trailed 
the ruler of the Mysore distinguished himself in the plains of ‘T'richinopoly | 9) the ground, he carried it off as a cat would a rat, and leaped a broad dike 
as an auxiliary of the French. A few years afterwards he dethroned his without the hoont difficulty. 
Sovereign, and assumed the exercise of unlimited power under the ttle of regent. ' A it fem te Pul i—A Dissenting preacher in Norfolk lately gave | 
Prosperity still continued to await his stepe, ond he rapidly ineronned ee notice, that if eden el any difficulty in getting their debts paid by his 
minions until he was at the bead of a state equal in extent to en ee congregation, and would deliver the bills to him, he would present them to the 
and producing an annual revenue of four millions sterling. This fortunate | suanen before the congregation and know the reason they were not discharged, 
soldier was Hyder Ali. His growing power alarmed his neighbours ; his | ho tas “i - st ae pe ob sectenhege to sanalliy Whe were usiariondle 
restless ambition involved him in wars with the English; but amidst the | dish “ep, winks “ste * 
vicissitudes of fortune which marked the latter part of his career, he displayed | (HOneSt.— Bury 2 ost. nest of Scart , 
no want of those talents which had raised him to eminence. He was a consum- There is a probability of prolonged litigation between the Earl en tang rye 
mate statesman, an able warrior, and in many respects an enlightened man. and Mr. Lumley Saville, his second cousin, relative to the disposition of some 


bestowed upon him the name of the Frederick of the East. The death of fourth Earl of Scarborough. ‘The property in question is stated to amount to 


gotiatiuns with his allies for the purpose of putting a total end tothe slave trade 
that he regretted deeply that this nefarious trade should be carried on to a con. 
siderable extent under foreign flegs , that he had already entered into negotia. 
tions with foreign States, and that he hoped soon to be able to lay the papers 
connected with the subject on the table of the House; and that, in the mean 
time, the House might rely upon his continued efforts to conclude with his ailies 
arrangements to carry the wishes of the House into effect. 
—>—- 


SUSPENSION OF THE FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL. 
Opinions of the Press.. 

Times.—The general objects of the treaty signed at London April 22, 1834, 

are described and acknowledged in the introductory paragraph, from which it 

appears that ‘the interests of the two crowns” (namely, those of Spain and 





| 
| 
| 
| . 
4 . . 1 : teorze Sav ‘hose sister was married to the 
Major Rennell has compared him with a distinguished European monarch, and property descended from Sir George Saville, whose sister was marrie¢ 
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Hyder Ali placed the crown on the head of his son Tippoo, who, at the end of nearly £30,000 per annum. 
seventeen years of almost incessant war, fell contending with the English at 
Seringapatam. His territories were divided among the victors and their allies ; 
and his sons, with the rest of his family, were placed under British protection, 
with a magnificent revenue for their support. One of those sons has just ar- | 


—— iP 


Kntpevial Parlianent, 


Portugal), and the security of “their respective” dominions, are the objects 
which require the vigorous exertion of their joint efforts : and those two govern- 
ments having applied to the Kings of England and of the French for their 
assistance, the latter sovereigns allege the interest they take in the security of 
| the Spanish monarchy, and in the establishment of peace throughout the peninsula, 
as the King of England does specifically ‘‘ the special obligations arising out of 


rex $ col /, an eve Ay - interest when contemplated in con- | SLAVERY—THREATENED SUSPENSION OF THE COMPENSA- | his ancient alliance with Portugal,” as their motives for acceding to the engage- 
rived in this country, an event not devoid of interest when p g 


nexion with the extraordinary fortunes of his family. Less than a century ago, 
that family was unknown, except to those with whom they were in immediate 
intercourse. A few brief years elapsed, and its enterprising founder had won a } 


TION MONEY. 
House of Lords, June 12. 
Lord BROUGHAM again said that, seeing his Noble Friend the Secretary | 





ments proposed by the respective regencies of that kingdom and of Spain. 


| The purposes declared in the preamble to the treaty must of course be kept in 


view by those who would construe fairly its subsequent provisions, and rightly 


kingdom, which he was enabled to bequeath to his heir. A few more, and that king- | for the Colonies in his place, he would repeat the question he had put the pre- | determine the duties undertaken by the governments which have signed it. The 


dom has departed froin his house—his son perishes, and no one knows by whose | vious evening, but to which he had received no answer, in consequence of his 
hand the death-blow 1s dealt. Strangers from a far distant country stand victorious | Noble Friend being then absent. The question then referred to 30,000 slaves 
on the walls of his capital—his grandsons pass into captivity, mild and honoura- | that had been piratically introduced into the Island of Mauritius. He first | 
ble indeed in its form, but presenting a striking contrast to their hopes and pros- | wished to know whether any measures had been taken to obtain the release of | 
pects—and lastly, at the expiration of thirty-six years from the event which | those negroes, and, in the second place, whether, if it were possible, measures | 
closed the political and military career of the house of Hyder Ali with the life | would be taken to prevent the planters who were engaged in introducing those | 
of 'Tippoo, a son of the man who warred even to death with the British nation, | slaves from receiving any part of the £20,000,000 granted by the people of this 

enters our country in a spirit of amity and friendship ; and, having long forgot- | country, and intended as a compensatien to slave proprietors ! 

ten the splendid visious of his childhood, seeks nothing but the gratification of | 
a natural curiosity. May such ever in future be the nature of the intercourse 
between Britain and India! May the natives of the two countries strive to 
know and understand each other better than they have hitherto done, and sub- 
stitute the moral influence of kind and friendly offices, in place of the lower 
agency of force and cunning! 


MR. AND MADAME STOCKHAUSEN’S CONCERT. | Hall and Colonel Dowling. Those Officers did their duty admirably, and the 

This concert attracted on Tuesday morning last a numerous and highly fashion- | result was, that an end was put to all further importation of slaves. The Noble 
able assemblage of company to the Opera Concert-room. ‘The charming singing | Lord adverted to the measures that were taken for abolishing the slave trade on 
of Madame Stockhausen was, as it can never fail to be, a powerful attraction ; the Madagascar coast, and said that all the circumstances taken together would 
and in addition to that, all the musical talent at present in London was secured | go to show that any negroes now in the Mauritius who had been illegally im- 
for the occasion. One of the most pleasing performances of the morning, both | ported must have been in that colony for a period averaging at least twenty 
on account of its intrinsic merit and its novelty, was a Spanish song sung by | years. The difficulty of proving the fact of illegal importation would, there- 
Madame Stockhausen, and expressly composed for her by M. Panny of Vienna. | fore, be very great. Indeed, he did not believe that it would be possible to ar- 
It is a pretty little aria, followed by several brilliant and elaborate variations, | rive at any certain conclusions under such circumstances, and this, no doubt, 
which afford Madame Stockhausen an opportunity of displaying all that sweet | was the reason why the Government had not been able to follow up the course 
flexibility of voice and neatness of execution, for which she is so pre-eminently | which his Noble Friend had adopted. Now, he (Lord Glenelg) lamented that | 
distinguished. It was greatly and deservedly admired. Madame Malibran, | such was the case, as he was as desirous as any one could be to arrest the evil. 
whose name was on the list of vocalists, sang a very pretty little French song He did not however see how that could be done; but if his Noble and Learned 
of her own composition, accompanying herself on the piano-forte. The pro- | Friend would suggest any means of effecting that object, all he could say was 


gramme announced that she was to sing Mercadante’s duet * Vanne’ with Madame | that it should have his best consideration. 
Garcia 


Lord GLENELG said that it had been his duty since he entered the office 
| which he had the honour to hold, to examine into the facts connected with this 
question, and from the best information he was able to procure on the subject, 


| taken place intothe Mauritius. 


It was not with any view to lessen 
The indisposition of the latter lady, however, prevented her attendance ; | the interest which attached to this subject, nor did it arise from any feeling of 


and to compensate the audience for this disappointment, Madame Malibran kindly | indifference with respect to it, that he should take the liberty to make one ob- | 
offered to sing a song. She gave Horn’s little ballad * Through the wood’ in | servation, which would tend to show that those individuals, even though illegally | 
her most delightful style. A duo from Guillaume Tell, by Madame Stockhausen | imported, were not in so very deplorable and miserable a condition as was cal- | 
and M_ Ivanhoff, produced a beautiful effect. We never heard anything more | culated to harrow the feelings of thuse who sympathized with them at the con- 
perfectly melodious than the blending of the voices of the two singers. It | tinuance of their present situation. It was true thatif any one of them could 
would be impossible to mention every vocal performance deserving of praise ; | clearly prove that he was illegally imported, he had a right to demand his liberty. 
but we must not omit noticing the duo from the * Puritani,’ by Grisi and Rubini | There, however, was the difficulty. If the former Act had remained in force, 
—the sestetto from Don Giovanni, in which Madame Stockhausen sang the | those individuals would not have been in so goud a situation as that in which | 
principal part deliciously—and Winter’a quatuor from ‘The Interrupted | they were now placed. They worked for seven hours and a half, and provisions, 
Sacrifice,” by Mesdames Stockhausen, Masson, Beldstein, and Woodyatt. In 
proof of the excellence of the’ instruinental portion of the concert, it will be | him as apprentices fur the time which the Legislature pronounced, as a prin- | 
sufficient to mention that De Beriot played a violin solo, that Mrs. Anderson | ciple, that it was proper and necessary for the slave to contiuue. While he 
performed the favourite ‘ Retour a Londres,’ and that Manvers’s quatuor was | said this, he wished it to be fully understood that if any cure for the evil could 
exquisitely played by Messrs. Mori, Eliason, Seymour, and Patey.—Court be discovered he should gladly avail himself of it; but at the same time he 
Journal. | thought that the representation came too late to enable the application of a 
The Countess Guiccioli has been residing in the metropolis for the last fort- remedy, as the rules and orders respecting the compensation to be given to the 
night; and has received 
Lord Byron. The Countess is a lady of considerable esprit, and extremely | Were now actually in force. For these reasons he should be reluctant to take | 
well versed in the works of her noble admirer. The circumstances under which | @2Y Step at present upon the subject; but, with respect to the question of com- 
Lord Byron and the Countess became acquainted are of a romantic character, | Pe®sation, he certainly should regret extremely that any person who had taken 
and have never been published. There is no allusion to them in the recent life | Part in the illegal importation of slaves should also share in the compensation to 
of the noble poet by his friend, Mr. Moore. We believe that the celebrated | b¢ given to the bona fide slave-owner. He feared, however, they were pre- 
Professor Aglietti, whom Lord Byron esteemed more than any of the Italians, cluded from raising the objection by the Slavery Abolition Act ; but if that 
entirely shared his Lordship’s confidence in this interesting affair. Some extra- | WeTe not the case all he could now do was to repeat his readiness to consider 
ordinary details have reached our ear, which we mav probably be permitted to | 49Y Suggestion on the subject which might be thrown out.—[ Hear. } 
lay before the public. ‘he personal charms of the Countess are still very distin- | Lord BROUGHAM said that it was far from his intention to impute blame to 
guished, and her complexion is even now unrivalled, | any Government. What he meant to say was, that he was reluctant to see a 
The most distinguished assemblies this season have been those of Late Jet ean ian ee pe coguemnne, many of whom had been guilty of piracy, and 
sey and Lady De Grey ; though they may have yielded in occasional splendour pty ot " i — = cope oe taken, if an inquiry were instituted on 
to the fétes at Devonshire and Lansdowne, or Northumberland and Holderness | on eed a 1on which ought to be awarded would be considera- 
House. The five or six hundred personages who assemble in Berkeley or St.| . ON ‘cities : ; 
James's square, at the noble houses alluded to, form the élite of English society. | PA aly a hayes e the Colonial-office he had applied his 
The Duke of Wellington, on Thursday next, will hold his magnificent ban- ersons well ac ie: a ; th u Me on information communicated yd him by 
quet, to commemorate the Nineteenth Anniversary of the Battle f W terl | Poros acquaintec wia the Maritius, he gave yr eter to facilitate the 
Wik 0 tow coongtinna. teinenetioatl esesee of Waceupenions A ater — ae aes of illegally imported slaves before the Court of Admiralty. The 
memorable day TI s lendid services of plate presented to his Gr; oe : = | oes & the inquiries made had been more efficacious than his Noble Friend 
apres. 1e splendid services Of plate presented to his Grace by several | (Lord Glenelg) supposed : for before his instructions were sent out upwards of 
nations and public bodies will be displayed on the occasion. 


ae : Re | 1,200 individuals had been released. How many more were liberated after the 
he Earl of Egremont gave a dinner on Tuesday, to upwards of 5000 women | new instructions went out he could not tell. 


and children, at Petworth. Lord GLENELG—I believe 500. 

The Marquess of Hertford will give a grand dejewné in his unique temple and| The Earl of RIPON—Very likely. With regard to compensation, if it could 
Zrounds in the Regent's Park, on Tuesday, the 23d, to the King and Queen, the | be proved in reference to any one person that he had been illegally imported, the 
Duke and Duchess of Cambridge and Prince George, the Duke of Cumberland, | °W"€F could not claim compensation on account of an individual who, though 
and all the branches of the Royal Family now in England. Sports and pastimes, | held in slavery, in point of law never was a slave. He admitted that proof of 
upon a plan of unexampled splendour, and interminable variety, will be intro- | the fact would be attended with incalculable difficulty. However, he again said, 
duced upon this occasion, which, if the weather should prove favourable, will be | if it could be shown that an individual had been illegally imported, neither on 
the most superb exhibition of the season. In addition to the Court circle, many | #ccount of him or his descendants was an owner entitled to compensation. ‘The 
of the Nobility are invited | whole slave population of the Mauritius did not exceed 65,000, and he thought 

Whitehall, June 8.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be | his Noble and Learned Friend had overstated the amount of compensation for 
passed under the Gireat Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the united king- illegally imported slaves when he fixed it at £600,000, 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, unto the Right Hon. Archibald Earl of | Lord GLENELG said, that from the year 1810 to 1826 nearly 3,000 per- 
Gosford, and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, | sons had been liberated ; but those were slaves captured by our cruisers or ille- 
and title of Baron Worlingham, of Beccles, in the county of Suffolk. . ’ | gally adjudged. 

Downing-street, June 9.—The King has been pleased to appoint the Earl of 
Gosford to be ( /aptain-C veneral and Governor-in-Chief of the provinces of Lower | 
and Upper Canada, Nova Scotia. New Brunswick, and the island of Prince | 











SLAVES IN THE MAURITIUS. 
ms House of Commons, June 12. 
Mr. F. BUXTON, stated that his reason for not giving way to the preceding 
speaker was that he could not defer his notice without injustice : his object was 
. to suspend the payment of £20,000,000 of money, on the ground that certain 
A } urman, Gent. (Riding- | conditions precedent regarding the Negroes in the Mauritius had not been com- 
/O uy 2S , ame >i > » } . ’ * 

nolly, who res.—3d Regt. | plied with. He took the Opportunity of asking the Under Secretary for the 


Edward. 


War- Office, June 12.—15th Regt. of Let. Drees 
master,) to have the rank of Cor., without pay, y 


very distinguished attention from the friends of the late | slave-owners must have reached the colony in January or February last, and 


Duke of Braganza, then regent of Portugal, engages to compel the infant Don 
Carlos to retire from the Portuguese dominions, and this quite manifestly for no 
other reason than that the presence of the Spanish pretender in Portugal was 
more or less dangerous tu the constitutional crown of Spain. The Queen 
Regent of Spain, on the other hand, binds herself to assist the Portuguese 
government with troops for the expulsion both of Don Carlos and Don Miguel 
from the soil of Portugal. England, then, engages to co-operate with the troops 


| of Spain and Portugal by a naval force in furtherance of the above purpose of 


the treaty. France will do whatever may be judged necessary by common con- 
sent of the high contracting parties fur the attainment of the general object. 
| The additional articles were signed on the 18th of August, 1834, and recite 


| he had arrived at the conclusion that since 1820 no importation of slaves had | that in consequence of the recent events which had taken place in the peninsula, 
It was in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819, that | 
| the first attempts to put an end to the traffic in the colony were made by Colonel | 


new measures had become necessary for the complete attainment of the objects 
which it was the purpose of the (former) treaty to accomplish—viz., the com- 
plete pacification of the peninsula, and the security of the Spanish constitutional 
crown. ‘The aid to be afforded by France is limited to the employment of such 
measures as may be best calculated to prevent the passage from the French 
territory to the Spanish, of men, arms, or warlike stores. When therefore the 
French journals indulge in exhortations to their government, to march its forces 
into Spain, and terminate the contest which long has desolated that country, it 
ought to be well understood that they proceed upon grounds altogether separate 
from any which are furnished by the text of the additional articles, which confine 
the interference of France to measures of simple prohibition—that of England 


to supplies of arms, and (if necessary) to maritime succour; while it is left 


open to Portugal to adopt such means of general co-operation ‘as may be in 
her power, and as may be agreed upon between her and the Spanish govern- 
ment.” We do not assert that Louis Philippe would be criminal or unjustifiable 


_in marching to the assistance of his neighbour, the Infant Constitutional Queen 


of Spain—far from it. But it is clear that such a policy must stand upon dif- 
ferent grounds from any presented by the direct provisions of the treaty, or of 
the additional articles. Whether England should accede to such an enterprise, 
even to the extent of her acquiescence in it, we shall not here offer an opinion ; 
to any active participation in the land warfare, this whole kingdom would at 
once object. The natural course of things, we suppose, would be, for Portugal 
to repay the help extended to her two years ago by marching a corps of troops 
to the assistance of Valdez, while France and England should confine them- 
selves within the limits of the additional articles. 


MorninG Post—A person in the position of a mere spectator of passing 
events, having no interest whatever in the scene, could not fail to extract 


| lodging, and clothing were provided by the master; and they remained with | amusement from the apparent earnestness with which some English journals dis- 


cuss the policy of intervention in the affairs of Spain at the present moment ; as 
if the policy or impolicy of intervention, with reference to the honour or inter- 
ests of England, had any thing whatever to do with the matter. This isa 
question at the Tuileries—this is a question, probably, in Capel-court—but it 
can by no possibility, be a question for Downing-street, so long as Lord Palmer- 
ston is Foreign Minister. The noble lord is not a man to make a luss without 
being ready to do any thing, and every thing, in order to recover it ; and forthe 
two hundred thousand pounds’ worth, at least, of arms and ammunition sent 
from the arsenals of Great Britain to Spain, the greater part of which is now 
| safely in the possession of Don Carlos, there will never, it is plain, be an account 
, day, unless an army, of some kind or other, French or British, be sent to assist 
the settlement. ‘That the Spanish people have aright to settle their internal 
disputes in their own way is certain. That it will be monstrous injustice for 
any other nation to obstruct the exercise of that right is as clear as any proposi- 
tion of international law or international morals can possibly be. But what of 
that! Nobody is so extravagant as to suppose that the France of July, or the 
Downing-street of the present moment, care any thing about such old-fashioned 
trumpery as the law and morality of nations. 

Mornino Curonicte—lIt is no secret that the members of the French cabinet 
who have long since made up their minds in favour of intervention, are Messrs. 
Thiers and Guizot. These gentlemen, and especially the former, are of opinion 
that éclat in arms—no matter where—no matter why—is an essential part of 
the machinery of government in that country. In person, as many of our readers 
know, M. Thiers is a little man, so was Napoleon—therefore M. Thiers thinks 
himself a Napoleon, confined, indeed, by circumstances to a civil capacity, but 
| ever morbidly ambitious to signalize his name by connecting it with military 
| glory. He is by no means destitute of literary talent ; but as Madame De Stael 
| prided herself on her beauty, so M. Thiers is vain enough to think himself the 
| hero of the age. No demand has actually been made as yet by Spain for inter- 
| vention : a refusal, therefore, cannot hurt her. An inquiry has been made as to 

what her allies would do in case circumstances should render it imperative on 
| the Queen Regent to solicit the assistance of her allies to expel Don Carles from 
| the peninsula, and upon that inquiry the councils of France or England have de- 
liberated. Their common resolution is that no case has yet arisen to justify 
| any such demand on the part of Spain; both cabinets most probably thinking 
| that an infinitely greater prejudice would be inflicted on the character of Spain 
herself by running eagerly to her assistance at such a moment, than by discour- 
aging the application for succour before it could be formally made. We say 
frankly, and in a spirit of the kindest feeling towards the people of Spain, whose 
exertions in the great war of independence are among the proudest recollections 
of which any nation in Europe can boast, that it would not be consistent with 
their own honour or their hopes of future repose and freedom, that foreign coun- 
tries should be suffered, still less solicited, to be perpetually intermeddling W 
their affairs. They have a cause well worth fighting for. Their liberties are 
allat stake. If they wish to see the civil war effectually put down, they must 
put it down themselves. If they desire to overthrow for ever the factious pro- 
pensities and prejudices which sustain Don Carlos, now is the time for subvert- 
ing, for annihilating, every fragment of his party ; but unless that party be de- 
stroyed by the Spanish people, or at least by persons voluntarily associated with 
} them under the banners of Spain, the cause of the Pretender will still live through 
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ages in his descendants, and constantly keep the whole country in a state bor- 
dering on anarchy, which is just as bad as anarchy itself. Let us suppose for a 
ynoment that a French army marehed into Navarre and Biscay, occupied St. 
Sebastian, Pampeluna, Vittoria, and Burgos, and paralysed the movements of 
the insurgents, what would be the result? The latter would be dispersed, but 
not conquered. ‘They would return to their native mountains ; but being com- 
pelled to give up the contest by a foreign force, they wuuld claim the victory 
over the Spanish force arrayed against them: the very name of Don Carlos 
would become identified with the wounded pride of Spain; all the sentiment of 
the nation would be enlisted on his side, and against the government of a Sove- 
reign who could maintain her throne only by foreign bayonets. Thus not only 
Jsabella II., but what is of still more importance, the constitution established by 
the side of her throne, would be completely denationalized. Both would be re- 
presented, and most truly upon the hypothesis of intervention, as imposed upon 
her subjects by the French, and upon their departure from the garrison towns the 
rebellion would instantly break forth with more fury than ever. ‘The reaction 
would be overwhelming ; in the first instance the constitution of 1812 would be 
proclamed—the peninsula would pass through all the phases of a military re- 
public, and would certainly terminate in a restoration of the excladed branch of 
the Bourbons. ‘These considerations are based upon our own intimate know- 
ledge of the character of the Spanish people, and of the feelings that would be 
sure to prevail amongst them. The writer in the Journal des Debats, however, 
seems to think that intervention is in truth much more a French than a Spanish 
question. Forsooth, an army must march into Navarre, if for no other reason, 
to prevent @ Coblentz from being erected there, to defend the revolution of 
July, and prevent a third restoration in France impossible. If Frenchmen be not 
able to defend their own territory. The battle of France must be fought at 
home by Frenchmen against Frenchmen. So also the battle of Spain must be 
{ought at home by Spaniards against Spaniards. Foreign interference may suc- 
ceed for a while in silencing the adverse parties by physical predominance ; it 
may compel a truce, but it never can establish a peace. 

SranpakD—With or without intervention, that restoration is hastening wit!! 
an irresistible progress, unless the government of the Queen displays more 
energy. The armies are all but disorganized. The soldiers suspect their 
leaders of treachery, and insurrections are spreading*in all quarters, even in 
Cordova, La Mancha, and Seville. Madrid is alread§ in a state of great ex- 
citement, not indeed in favour of Don Carlos, but against the ministers of the 
Queen. We ag ee with the Morning Chronicle of to-day, that an armed inter- 
yention by France would be unfavcurable to the cause of the young Queen. 

ALbion—An order in council has appeared in a supplementary Gazette, par- 
tially suspending the operation of the Foreign Enlistment Bill, and permitting 
British subjects to enlist in the service of Donna Christina of Spain. ‘The posi- 
tion in which our government places itself, with reference to the persons who 
may avail themselves of this permission, reminds us of the relation between re- 
ceiver and thief. The one is to incur all the danger of life and limb, and all 
the risk of not being remunerated, and the other is to take the chance of ad- 
vantage without being openly concerned. Such is the utmost extent io which, 
after treaties and additional articles to treaties, the liberality of the liberal minis- 
try of England has thought it prudent to go, in support of a dynasty, that has 
hitherto only existed on its professed friendship and underhand assistance. ‘The 
whole proceeding, is very characteristic of the peculiar description of talent that 
presides at our Foreign Office. Lord Palmerston, fearful on the one hand that 
even the present House of Commons would not sanction a direct intervention 
—and, on the other, that if the Foreign Enlistment Act were unconditionally re- 
pealed, as many Englishmen would join the royalist army as that of Donna 
Christina, has recourse to a half-measure. He assists his ally with raw re- 
cruits, to be incorporated with the already dispirited Christinos forces, and per- 
wits his countrymen to enter a service, where casualties are as certain, as it is, 
the nature of things, that they cannot receive any remuneration for encounter- 
ug danger. 

CourteER—Colonel Evans has been much distinguished in his country’s ser- 
vice—in India, at New Orleans, and in the Peninsula—and we do not think that 
the command could have been confided to an abler, a more gallant, or a more 
willing soldier. His name will gather round the standard of Isabella a host of 

\ve wost daring and most enterprising of our countrymen. Already we are as- 

sured many persons have offered their services, and the commissions, as the only 
means at present available for seeing active service, are much desired. As our 
country teems with gallant youths eager to obtain the honours of war, and as it 
abounds with all the materials for equipping an army, there can be no doubt that 
a legion of ten thousand men will be speedily collected, organized, and sent to 
Spain. Assistance of that kind given to Isabella—more useful, perhaps, because 
looked upon with no jealousy, than an English army acting under the command 
of English generals—is the first fruit of the order in council. The Spanish 
government would not, indeed, have had to wait so long for much liberal assist- 
ance, had not the Foreign Enlistment act made it criminal for an English offi- 
cer to engage in foreign service. At length, however, the unwise restriction is 
sispended. His Majesty’s government recognizes the claims of its ally, who 
vill receive that assistance which is the most to be prized—the assistance of 
great talents and enthusiastic zeal voluntarily engaging in her service. Colonel 
Evans will look forward with eagerness tp the opportunity of performing for Isa- 
tella what Admiral Napier performed for Dom Pedro—the establishing of her 
throne; and England, confident in the talents, skill, and bravery of the gallant 
colonel, will expect from him no less success. She will willingly confide to his 
lealership a large number of her children, expecting him to conduct most of 
‘hem back in safety, and crowned with victory. 


Hatest Kutelligence. 


‘rom our files by the late arrivals. 

Lord Brougham has declared in the House of Lords, that he would gladly be 
unmade a Lord and retnrn to his former rank in life; and that if a Bill be 
brought in for that purpose he will support it, resign his pension, and return to 
ihe practice of the Bar. 

The two Tory Members for the Boroygh of Ipswich, Messrs. Dundas and 
Kelly, have been unseated on the ground of having resorted to bribery to se- 

ie their election. 

We find the following in Bell’s Weekly Messenger :— 

House of Commons, June 10.—The North American Association Bill was 
tead a second time, on an understanding that Lower Canada and part of Up- 












nature respecting the scarcity of provisions along a great portion of the west | and an encroachment on natural rights, not repealedim toto? If wrong alto- 

pa rye Rained pe 6 ante at things which — — a gether and in principle, a partial repeal gives but a partial redress. We may 
ention of Government, and they would proc : ; : ty % 

adopt such measures as might to them Mipear v0 be pe deg - y ara set this down, therefore, as another instance, that in Destructive politics, pre- 

time he must say that it was a matter in which it was necessary to proceed | cept and practice widely differ. 

with the greatest caution, in order to avoid raising expectations which might | A debate took place in the House of Lords on the 12th ult., in reference to 


not be ra ong and therefore he hoped that he should not be called upon to be | the proceedings of the Home Government on Canadian affairs. The jet of the: 
more explicit. 


Yy- al disclosures made by Lord Glenelg, and which were elicited by the en- 
oS Ges | said, that if the Government should declare that they meant | quiries of Lord Aberdeen, is, that the gallant Lord Aylmer, who at present fills 

to alleviate the distress alluded to, it would prevent the gentry from coming for- he hi i 3 

ward. If there were any expectation that the Government would interfere, oi oe pap enaanme Say Taine ansehen sever gine as 

a ei preptictane would, he feared, be inclined to throw the whole barden Gosford, who is to form one of a Board of Inquiry—consisting in all, of three 

onthe public. It was desirable that the gentry should bear their share of the | Commissioners—to investigate the grievances complained of Ly the"Canadians, 


burden. We stop not to inquire whether this alteration in the plan formed by the 

A change has taken place in eng oral Ministry, and the young widow Peel Administration—this substitution for the admitted loyalty, intelligence, and 
Queen has proved herself a person who administers government npon a new knowledge of circumstances, of Lord Ambherst—will in the end conduce more to 
plan. The history of this affair, as told by the correspondent of the Times, is | the interests of the Mother Country and her Colonies. We have, it is true, an 
briefly as follows: Freire, one of the late Ministers, requested the young Queen | opinion on this head, which, however, at present, it would be useless to express ; 


to confirm certain appoivtments: her Majesty, who has lately been in a very | but we cannot refrain from availin i 

ne s sty, : g ourselves of the occasion, to direct the 

- humour, and on bad terms with the Duchess of Braganza, refused to do this: | ssrention of our readers to the following well-merited eulogium, passed by a po- 
reire represented the absolute necessity of following the advice of Ministers ; ti meetnted ne Vail Alok by th . : 

upon which the Queen burst into tears, and said, ‘* Then J am no longer Queen, pponent on Lord Aberdeen—by the present Colonial Secretary on his prey 


if I cannot do my absolute will, as my ancestors have done.” She ran to the | decessor. It is gratifying to turn from the rancour evinced by the party press 


Duchess of Braganza, who said she had acted very wrongly ; she then consult- | towards the latter, to this testimonial of his ability and patriotism, from Lord 


ed the Marchioness of Ficalho, and other Court favourites, who commended | Glenel i y dat i 
) ¥ 5 g, than whom no one can have had abetter opportunity to de h 
her conduct, and advised her to take a whip and lay it on Freire’s shoulders ; | ‘ ee Saas 


which Yo _ Queen relished exceedingly. Soon afterwards, Villa Real | awl dion to 8 ade Baek die taeda cs the depart t 
remonstrate th , sh : } resi ion: : ‘ , say that’in the departinen 
sf That,” sai d oa wilfel po tee py on aes! poveersag g  oe : | which he (Lord Glenelg) now had the honour to hold, it had been his tot to as- 
and Saldanha, who was purposely at hand, was introduced, and appointed Pre. | certain that which had not surprised him, but which it had much gratified him to 
sident of the Council and Minister of War Count Palmella is Minister for | Soc 5 namely, that ih that, as in every other part of his political career, 
Foreign Affairs, and the Duke of Terceira Commander-in-Chief. It is said pode ada aaa net lonked to Cha gual. qf Gis Ghuntey, pnt met wp yerty gem 
that the young Queen desires to have for her second husband, the Duke de | : : Cg 

Nemours, son of Louis Phillippe, but that the Duchess of Braganza desires that | ‘The Order in Council to. which we have referred in another paragraph, will be 


the choice may fall on her younger brother, and hence the cause of the bad | found in this day’s impression—also the opinions of the leading London journals 
terms on which the two ladies live. 





She Albion. 




















| on the same subject. 
SPAIN. 


There hes boon 6 chéage tn the Spenich Miniotey ; Mértines do la Rese end | Our Colonial friends must not be alarmed at the threatened motion of Mr. 
Count Tore::o both go out. Bermudez is one of the new Cabinet! F. Buxton, for suspending the payment of the twenty millions Slave compensa- 

All the accoun's from the north of Spain agree in preclaiming a succession | tion money. The non-fulfilment of the conditions of which Mr. Buxton com- 
of advantages on the part of the Carlists. It is supposed that a large part of the | plains, has reference to the illicit introduction of slaves into ghe island of Mau- 
arms sent to the Queen from England, have been captured by Don Carlos’ men. | ritius, between the years 1810 and 1820, which subject was discussed in the 

8 the Geese ae. 2 yt . bea _— ee. seatbelt Sorcion ta- ‘ It will be seen that the, Colonial Secretary is in 
tervention, why does it call for it! If it cannot, why do those who acknowledge | favour of paying the money without delay, and that Mr. O’Connell is also of the 
the necessity for that intervention deny or palliate the desperate condition of the | ““™° a armen 


Queen’s Government? | By the final passage through the Legislative Bodies of France of the Bill 

The “ patriotic” Ministry, and the brave Liberals at Madrid, denounced “ fo- | providing the funds necessary for the accomplishment of the treaty entered into 
rics Cmamee, abe rae — pth ay Me a “* nye | between the two countries, it is the prevalent opinion here, that all difficulties 
ing their swords—untarnished with waibeateine-—tn the Wiest tldntencoioee | Wa Re caeeee , m & om Rete oe reser Se ee 
priests and unarmed monks, they were ready to immolate on the reeking altars | 417s an explanation of the language used on the subject in question, by the 
of their ferocious patriotism every man who dared to breathe the words “ foreign | President of the United States in his last Annual Message, but this explana- 
intervention.”” Where are those gallant defenders of their country’s indepen- tion, it is presumed, will be found by the French Government in a letter address- 


dence now ! The cry for the arme d assistance of the foreigners has gone forth | eg to them by Mr. Livingston, the American Minister, before his departure 
from the Court of Madrid. The Queen-Regent, awakened from her dream o 


3 FE . | ¢, baad 
pleasure by the mountain-thunders before which her armies have been scat- | som Paris. ' 

tered, has raised the cry of distress, and implored the succour of foreign States | ‘The Montreal Herald and the Quebec Mercury have explained the cause of 
to save the Crown upon the head of the baby-Bourbon. The patriotic Ministers | the delay of the Albion, in Lower Canada. Onur private letters also corroborate 


join in the supplication, and the Urbanos, where are they! Have they gone | the statements of the journals just named. Having ascertained the cause, 
forth to fight the Carlists, and to prove by their valour in the field that foreign 


intervention is unnecessary? No, the cold-blooded butchers of priests and namely, the mail being sent by the land route, oe apply a ponpely. In 
monks have “no stomach for the fight.” They are now convinced that danger | future, therefore, our agents at Montreal will be instructed to take the papers 
is really near, aud they are willing to yield to the hated foreigner the post of | from the post-office of that city, and send them to Quebec by the most expedi- 
danger. tious conveyance. 
‘How did the braggart patriots of Madrid exclaim against the convention, or | We readily give insertion to the following critique, coming as it does from a 
stipulation, entered into between Zumalacarreguy and Valdez, through the me- : 
diation of Lord Eliot, to put an end to the butchery of prisoners on both sides, | gentleman in whose opinion we repose the greatest confidence. 
and mitigate the war to something of a civilized character from its apirit of | The Brothers ; a Tale of the Fronde. 2 vols. 12mo. New York. 
savage extermination! On whose side lay the advantage of this humanizing | Brothere. 1935. 
compact? Surely it was not on the side of the victorious Carlists, who took | _ ‘The exceedingly great reform which has been effected in the art of writing 
prisoners enough to enable them tv clear off the debt of bloodshed elsewhere | Fiction, has rendered the appearance of every new work of this class a matter 
than in the battle-field, with tremendous interest? But the noisy democrats of | Worthy of attention; for, as readers have now a confidence of receiving either 
Madrid cared not for the lives of brave men on either side, nor did they desire to | solid information or rational entertainment, curiosity is awakened, and judgment 
risk their own. They would, forsooth, have Ministers impeached for sanctioning | ™Oves along with her. We think that both these faculties will receive ample 
a convention which nothing but necessity induced them to sanction—the same | 8'atification in the work before us ; as it appears to display an intimate acquaint- 
irresistible necessity which causes them now to sanction the demand for foreign | ance with the opiniens and transactions which occupied the period of which it 
intervention, though they are silly enough to endeavour to disguise the interven- | ‘teats, together with a more than ordinary knowledge of the springs of human 
tion so hateful, yet so desired under the name of ** co-operation.” | action, and a happy warmth of temperament in the development of the several 
If we must make ourselves parties to a war in Europe, let it be for English | Patts of the story. : 
objects—not to protect the injustice and support the frauds of the money- “A Tale of the Fronde”’ is fortunately little more than a peg on which to 
changing scrip-jobbing Government of Spain. Let us drive back the Russian | bang the plot. Were it more, were it indeed a narrative of the intestine broils 
Power from the Dardanelles, and restore the independence of our ancient ally | which are known under that name, it would be uninteresting in its details as in- 
and customer, Turkey. If we are chivalrous, let us take the field to restore the | Consistent in its conduct. Originating in the grasping, avaricious policy of 
independence of Poland, whose noble cause was not connected with loan-job- Mazaroni, it affected the cupidity of all who were within the sphere of its ac- 
bing or any system of bubble-inflating fraud. But as a nation we can derive | tion, and rendered the master spirits of the age alternately friends or foes, as the 
neither profit nor glory from interfering in the war of disputed succession in movements of self-interest operated upon them. Hence, the introduction of a 
Spain—a war most fitting for the Spaniards themselves to decide—for, undoubt- | bigh-born and high-suuled English cavalier—for such is the hero of this piece— 
edly, any Sovereign placed upon the throne ef that country by foreign bayonets | 85 4 principal actor, is well calculated to bring him into critical circumstances ; 
must be kept there by the same means. Let those who b> the issue of the con- | #%d when managed with the tact and ingenuity, which or author has abun- 
test prove themselves to be the national majority, have the Sovereign of their | dantly and happily exhibited, an absorbing interest is produced, which carries the 
choice—any other mode of “ settling ” the question will only lead to other civil | reader throughout the pages of the work with continually increasing stimulus. 
convulsions, even although it should not produce a general war in Europe. Thus much we may say to the laws of romance ; but to those who love to 
THE EXPEDITION TO SPAIN. | dwell upon past and passing events, and to moralize upon them as lessons of 
The London Observer of the 14th, states that measures fur fitting out an ex: | wisdom, the preliminary chapter of the work will be, probably, the most valuable 
pedition to Spain, which the new order in Council permits, are going on with ex- | of the whole. It is a skilful retrospect of the principles developed during the 
traordinary activity. A contract was made on the 12th with the owners of | ¥@™ of the British Commonwealth, with a prophetic view of the probable ulti- 


| House of Lords the same day. 











Harper and 


per Canada should be entirely excluded from its operation. 
The Gazette of Wednesday evening contains the following order in Council : 
At the Court at St. James’s, the 10th day of June, 1835. 
PRESENT, 
The King's most excellent Majesty in Council. 
Whereas by an act passed in the 59th year of the reign of his late Majesty, 


and so ample are the means at disposal in this respect that a vessel is hourly | 
expected to leave the river on that service. —Tenders for arms, ammunition, and 
warlike stores, on moderate terms and any length of credit, it is reported have 
been sent to the office of Mr. Carbonnell, to whom the commissariat depart. | 
ment is confided, and assistance in money profferred on all sides. Among the | 





some large steam-vessels to convey troops from Ireland to the Spanish coast ; | ™“‘° growth of the seeds then implanted upon the body politic of the civilised 


world. ‘This chapter, although conducted under the influence of feelings liberal 
enough, is yet mixed up with a leaven of wholesome doubt as to the eflicacy of 
rapid and violent change, and of salutary fear that great overflowings, even al- 
though they be those of a Nile, may be productive of as much harm as good. 
In truth, we think that this chapter, more than any other, bears the mark and 


ng George the Third, intituled ** An Act to prevent the enlisting or engage- 
ment of his Majesty’s subjects to serve in foreign service, aud the fitting out or 
*ipping in his Mojesty’s dominions vessels for warlike purposes, without his 
“ajesty’s license,” ac. 

His Majesty, by and with the advice of his Privy Council. being desirous of 
*nabling all persons to engage in the military and naval service of her Majesty 
‘sabella the Second, Queen of Spain, is pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
“at from and after the 10th day of this instant month of June, it shall be lawful 

every person whomsvever, to enter into the military or naval service of her 
‘tid Majesty as a commissioned or non-commissioned officer, or as a private 
*oldier, sailor or marine, and to serve her said Majesty in any military, warlike 
- ther operations, either by land or sea, and for that purpose to go to any place 
“' paces beyond the seas, and to accept any commission, warrant or other ap- 
intent from or under her said Majesty, and to enlist or enter himself in such 
— and to accept any money, pay or reward for the same. 
, Provided always, that the license and permission hereby given shall be in 
"ce only for the term uf two years from the said 10th day of June instant, 
‘ess by order in Council, made in a manner aforesaid, such period should be 
“Urther extended. WILLIAM L. BATHURST. 

W IRELAND. ; 
regret to state that a scarcity almost amounting to famine exists in many 
“ts of Ireland. The following are some of the distressing details :— 
he province of Mayo is that portion of the kingdom which is visited by 
* Creadful scourge. On Clare Island, where there are about 300 families, 
~ +15 had provisions to last till harvest,and 15 more for a fortnight, all the 
,eiig in absolute want. On the Island of Achil, 750 families had been 
_€ved by charity, and the Priest stated at a public meeting, that ‘ many poor 
Pe came forward to offer the hides of the goats they had killed, as also 
: *se, hens, stockings, and even wearing apparel in lieu of potatees.” At In- 
Tho’ the number of families is about 90, of which only 5 are not distressed. 
- 8entof Lord Sligo. at Boffin and Stark, had given relief to 85 families, 

hich were in a state of absolute starvation. At Ballycroy, 360 families 


this q 


) of w 


officers who have volunteered for the expedition are said tv be Admiral Napier impress of an observer and a scholar. ih ; 
; and Colonel Robinson, It is also reported as not being unlikely that Genteal Fo return to the general story : it should be eheorved thet it is replete with 
| Bacon, who distinguished himself in the command of the cavalry during the incident throughout ; perhaps there is somewhat too much of love, and peril, and 
| Portuguese campaign, will have acommand. A contemporary states that yester- nennle exploit in the cous 6S Sones Sau SS oe Saree a Se 
| day morning Colonel Evans, in answer to a gentleman who eeked ata tint duction and exculpation, such as belonged to the exploded school of novel; but 
| know his intentions with respect to his seat in Parliament, said at saat ons | this is so happily mixed up with the dispositions ascribed to the principal actors, 
| resign ; it is not necessary I should, for I shall not quit the country just yet, | @*tit may well be forgiven. Perhaps, also, the first person is not the most fa- 
and before the next session I shall be back again Bly conetieente with ol wo | vourable for the detail of circumstances in which the hero is to take so distin- 


no injury byl absence.” guished a part, and to receive so much laudatory expressions. A tinge of egotism 
txchange at New York on London, 60 days, 93 a 10 per cent. prem, 





| is thus thrown over the chief subject of the picture, which tends to diminish the 
beauty of the effect. But these are minor faults, and the general beauty and 


re brightness may afford to tolerate such shades. 
Pieri ABIBIONW,. | We understand the author is Mr. H. W. Herbert, one of the original projectors 


es of the American Monthly Magazine, and the writer of many of its most ap- 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1835. | proved papers. A ripe scholar, and a sound critic in the higher departments of 

- -—- ——— : : = literature, he has, nevertheless, greatly delighted his readers with his effusions in 

By the Britannia from Liverpool, we are in possession of London files to the | the lighter walks. A few chapters of the present work appeared in that publi- 
15th of June. | cation, which being, as they deserve, favourably received, have encouraged the 
The Spanish contest has assumed a new position, in consequence of a step enther to give the entire story to the world in a more par pe at We con- 
of some importance having been taken by Greag Britain. After due conference | gratulate him on his success on the present occasion, and cordially commend the 


- . : | work to our readers, in the conviction that they will thereby receive imuch ele- 
and deliberation between France and England, it appears it was determined | gant enjoyment 
| , 


that no active intervention should take place, as the Quadruple, Treaty | 
did not authorize a movement to that extent. 








= —-_- — — } 


; , The Gipsy : By the author of Richelieu.—Another re-publication of Messrs. 
Still it was clear that the stipu- | Harpers. Coming from the pen of Mr. James, our readers will anticipate that 
lations of that instrument, if faithfully executed, could not rescue the Queen | it is replete with stirring incidents and descriptive reading, of a varied and inte- 
from her perilous situation, or even hold in check the triumphant | Testing character. A perusal of the work will not deceive their expectations. 
troops of Don Carlos. In this dilemma it occurred to that sagacious ez- —EEESESESESEEEEEEE_ = 
quisite, and statesman, Lord Palmers ton, that a suspension of the Foreign En- RINCE EDWARD DISTRICT SCHOOL, near Kingston, Upper Canada.— 


: a . The Rev. M. Marcus, who conducted a seminary many years in Engiand, 
listment Bill would induce a large body of British half-pay officers and soldiers | receives pupils as boarders in his house at 351. per Academical year, payable quar- 


i j d classical education, washing, &c. ‘he coun- 
to volunteer for the Queen, and that she might thus recruit and support her | terly, which includes board, English an » Washing, &c. coun 
vine , : t yhich the school tuated is healthy, aad ssed of 
broken and dispirited troops with Englishmen. An Order in Council was forth- 2 eS ys Sse great beauties of 














“te in abject want. ‘The Priest of the parish of Barrishoole, says that he | 

already seen many of his parishioners with the signs of starvation in their 

Ps countenances, and has heard them cry from hunger; he knows whole 

The “es, each of which subsisted frequently for 24 hours upon one quart of meal. | 
 Populatéon is 11,761, of which 5000 are in actual want.” 


but ening conversation took place in the House of Commons on the same 


Mr. Sinetes 
had stn, ‘alr asked the noble Secretary for Ireland whether the Government | 
ved -“— information respecting the existence of distress on the west | 


L of Ireland ? 


“rd Morpeth said that Government had received accounts of a distressing 


= instructive inference is to be drawn from it. 


scenery. The pupils are = a short —- < the Established Church, and 

vith ' ti full permission to Bri subjects to en in | Other places of worship ; and also near medical attendance, The steam-boats touch 
with promulgated, gran —— P ritish subjec “ gage mi daily at the port of Hallowell, within a few minutes’ walk of Mr. M.’s residence, and 
the contest, and guaranteeing that the half-pay of those who had been in the | every thing concurs to render the labours of a faithful teacher as effectual as they 
service should not be endangered in consequence of enlisting in this new enter- | on in any part of eo poy oe ode 0 helt av ate the Aschd 

r . : elerences are permitted to be m eto e on, an enerabie the rchdeacon 
prise. This was all very well ; but what was our astonishment to find that the en. | Strachan, D. D. and L. L. D., Toronto; the Rev. W. Macaulay, Rector of Pictou, 
actments of the Enlistment Bill were suspended only in favour of those who joined | and to Richard Bullock, Esq., High Sheriff of the District of Prince Kdward. 
the Queen! Thus those who may in conscience believe that right and jus- — es Puly 25, 5t. 7 
‘ : » then 2 suvscriber has leased for a term of years the spacious house 88 Broadway 

wee es with the cause of Carlos, are ows included in the licence om by the (entrance in Wall-street,) which is now open for transient as well as permanent. 
Order in Council. So much for the fair play of the case. But an important | boarders. The househas been painted, papered, and newly furnished throughout. 
Why w t. | te J. OLIVER, 84 Broadway. 
a : ¥. MEW net the — | _N.B. In addition to the 3 o’clock dinner, there ,will be one at 5, after the 15th of 
ments of the Enlistment Bill which the liberals hage ever censured as unjust, | August. [July 25, tf.] 
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SHAKESPEARE. 

New Facts regarding the Life of Shakespeare. Ina Letter to Thomas Amyot, 
Esq. F.R.S. Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, from J. Payne Col- 
lier, FS A. 12mo. pp. 55 London, 1835. Rodd. 

Every syllable that could be retrieved from the dim obscurity which hangs 
over the life of the greatest human being that ever existed is indeed worthy of 
the notice of mankind ; and we feel deeply indebted to Mr. Collier for the facts 
he has here rescued from that oblivious shore, and also to Lord Francis Egerton 
for having so handsomely supplied the food for his researches. ‘ | should begin 
(says the writer. referring to particulars relative to Shakespeare which he has so 
indefatigably explored) by stating that the most interesting of them are derived 
from the manuscripts of Lord Ellesmere, whose name is, of course, well known 
to every reader of our history, as keeper of the great seal to Queen Elizabeth, 
and lord chaneel!or to James {. ‘They are preserved at Bridgewater House ; 
and Lord Francis Egerton gave me instant and unrestrained access to them, 
with permission to make use of any literary or historical information I could dis- 
cover. ‘I'he Rev. IH. J. Todd had been there before me, and had classed some 
of the documents and correspondence ; but large bundles of papers, ranging in 
point of date between 1581. when Lord Ellesmere was made solicitor-general, 
and 1616, when he reured from the office of lord chancellor, remained unex- 
plored, and it was evident that many of them had never been opened from the 
time when, perhaps, his own hands ned them together. Among these, in a 
most unpromising heap, chiefly of legal documents, T met with most of the new 
facts respecting Shakespeare, which are the occasion of my present letter.” 

In pursuing their developement, Mr. Collier is not quite so lucid as we could 


have wished; but we may, nevertheless, bring forward the leading points in his ! 


own words :— 

“Tt is not likely that Shakespeare joined James Burbage’s company until 
seven or eight years subsequent to 1579: he came to London for that purpose 
in 1586 or 1587, acc@rding to the most probable conjecture, and did not begin 
to write for the stage, even by the alteration of older plays, witil 1590 or 1591. 
The earliest date at which his name has hitherto been mentioned in connexion 
with the Blackfriars Theatre in 1596, in a petition to the privy council, which I 
first printed in the ‘History of Dramatic Poetry,’ i. 298; but the MSS. at 
Bridgewater House now enable me to furnish, not only the name of Shakespeare, 
but the names of the whole company of shares seven years earlier, and only two 
or three years after our great dramatist made his first appearance in the metro- 
polis. Shakespeare, in November 1589, had made such way in his profession as 


to establish hiunself a sharer with fifteen others, eleven of whose names precede | 
his in the list, and only four follow it. They stand thus, and the enumeration | 


is on other accounts remarkable ;—James Burbage, Richard Burbage, John 
Laneham, Thomas Greene, Robert Wilson, John Taylor, Anthony Wadeson, 
Thomas Pope, George Peele, Augustine Phillips, Nicholas Towley, William 
Shakespeare, Williafh Kempe, William Johnson, Baptist Goodall, Robert 
Armyn. This informatién seems to me to give a sufficient contradiction to the 
idle story of Shakespeare having commenced his career by holding horses at the 
playhouse door . had such been the fact, he would hardly have risen to the rank 
of asharer in 1589, as it indisputably appears he was on the authority of the 
subsequent document, which must have been transmitted to Lord Ellesmere 
with others of which I shall speak hereafter 

““* These are to certifie your right Honble Lordships that her Majesties poore 
Playeres, James Burbadge, Richard Burbadge, John Lancham, ‘Thomas Greene, 
Robert Wilson, John Taylor, Anth. Wadeson, Thomas Pope, George Peele, 


Augustine Phillipps, Nicholas Towley, William Shakespeare, William Kempe, | 


William Johnson, Baptiste Goodale, and Robert Armyn, being all of them 
sharers in the Slacke Fryers playehouse, have never given cause of displeasure, 


in that they have brought into theire playes maters of state and Religion, vnfitt | 


to bee handled by them or to bee presented before lewde spectators: neither 
hath anie complaynte in that kinde ever bene preferrde against them or anie of 


them. Wherefore they trust moste humblie in your Lordships’ consideration of | 


their former good behaviour, being at all tymes readie and willing to yeelde obe- ; 
dience to any command whatsoever your Lordships in your wisdome may thinke 
in such case meete,” &c 

*Novr. 1589.’ 

** A brief reference to the circumstances of the time will shew how this cer- 
tificate became necessary. In consequence of the license taken by several com- 
panies of players in London to introduce upon the stage religion and politics, by 
dramas having reference to the Martin-Marprelate Controversy, Lord Burghley 
wrote to the lord mayor in the beginning of November 1589, directing him to 


make inquiry what companies of players had offended; and on the 12th of No- | Lord Southampton ; and the letter addressed to Lord Ellesmere 


veiber of the same year the privy council addressed letters to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the lord mayor, and the master of the revels, for the appoint- 
ment of three persons to examine into and to remedy the abuse. Upon this oc- 
casion it was that the preceding certificate was sent to the privy council to 
exonerate the queen’s players at the Blackfriars from the charge. * * * 

* Thus we see that in 1589 Shakespeare’s name is placed twelfth in the list 
of the sixteen members of the company. In 1596, he had so far advanced that 
it was inserted fifth, when only eight of the association were named: in 1803, 
he was second in the new patent granted by King James on his accession. How 
much weight is due to these locations, and what inferences we may fairly draw | 
from them, it is not easy to decide, but they certainly show that Shakespeare 
from the first was gradually making his way to greater prominence of station.” 

The corporation of London, it seems, claimed a jurisdiction in the precinct 
of Blackfnars, which was frequently the subject of legal inquiry and adjudica- 
tion. One of their principal objects was to eject the players thence,* and the 
illustrations of the controversy are both characteristic and curious. | 

* Defeated in the attempt to expel ‘the King’s Servants’ (for this was the 
title the actors atthe Blackfriars and Globe ‘Theatres acquired by the privy 
seal of 1603) by force of law, the corporation seems to have endeavoured 
to come to terms with them, with a view of buying them out; and among the 
papers of Lord Ellesmere is a miuute and curious account, shewing the precise 
interest of all the principal persons connected with the company in 1608, and 
among the rest Shakespeare himself. It is evident that it was drawn up in order 
to ascertain what sum it would be necessary for the corporation to pay to the 
players for removal; and it must have been laid before the lord chancellor, with 
other documents connected with the inquiry. Hence we learn that Shakespeare’s 
property in the Blackfriars Theatre, including the wardrobe and properties, 
which were exclusively his, was estimated at more than £1400, which would 
be equal to between £6000 and £7000 of our present money. Burbage was 
even richer. as the owner of what is called ‘the fee’ of the playhouse, and per- 
haps he, or his father, had bought the ground on which it stood as well as the | 
building. However, it will be better first to insert a literal copy of the account, | 
and afterwards to offer some remarks upon it. The paper is entitled { 

* For avoiding of the playhouse im the precinct of the Blacke Friers. 

Imp. Richard Burbidge oweth the Fee, and is alsoe a | 
sharer therein. His interest he rateth at the grosse { 
summe of 1000. for the Fee, and for his foure } 
shares the summe of 933l. 6s. 8d. : - 1933li. 6s. 8d. 

Item Laz Fletcher owith three shares which he rateth at 


! 


7OOli., that is at 7 yeares purchase for each share 
or 331i. 6s. 8d. one yeare with another - - 700i. 

Item W. Shakespeare asketh for the Wardrobe and pro- 
perties of the same play house 500li. and for his 4 | 


} 
shares, the same as his fellowes Burbidge and 


Fletcher viz 9331i. 6s. 8d ° 2 ‘ ‘ 1433li. 6s. 8d. 
Item Heminges and Condell eche 2 shares - - 933li. 6s. Sd. } 





Item Joseph Taylor 1 share and an halfe : ° 35011. 
Item Lowing also one share and an halfe - - 35011. 
Item Foure more players with one halfe share to eche of { 
them - - : - : - - - 4661i.13s. 4d. } 
Suma totalis  - - - - 6166. 13. 4 | 





‘Moreover, the hired men of the Companie demaund some recompense for | 
their great losse, and the Widowes and Orphanes of Playeres, who are paide | 
by the Sharers at diuers rates and proportions, so as in the whole it will coste 
the Lo Mayor and the Citizens at the least 7000li.’ | 

This, you will own at once, is a very singular as well as a very valuable docu- | 
ment, considering how scanty has hitherto been all eur information regarding the 
pecuniary circumstances of our great poet. Till now all depended upon conjec- 
ture, both as to the value of theatrical property generally in the time of Shake- 
speare, and as to the particular sum he may be supposed to have realized as an | 
authorof plays and as an actor of them. Malone ‘suspected that the whole | 
clear receipt of a theatre was divided into forty shares’ (Shakespeare by | 
Boswell, iii., 170). and proceeds to guess atthe mode in which the money | 
was distributed. Here we have positive proof that, at the Blackfriars at least, 
the profits were divided into twenty shares: of these Burbage had 4 shares ; 
Fletcher, 3 shares; Shakespeare, 4 shares : Hemmings, 2 shares ; Condell, 2 


shares; Taylor and Lowen, 3 shares; four other actors, 2 shares. Burbage 
and Shakespeare, therefore, in the 1 


1umber of their shares were upon equal | 
terms : the former as the owner of ‘the fee,’ was probably paid the rent of the 


* At page &, we find Mr. Collier does not express himself clearly on this point: he 
says, “ The Court took a strong interest in the establishment of ‘the Players in the 
City two months prior tothe grant of the Patent to the Servants of the Earl of Lei- 
cester,’ and then he quotes a petition of the lord mayor and aldermen against them. 
7 he court, therefore, must mean the queen’s court, not the lord mayor’s. Again 
Peele isone of the dramatists addressed by Robert Greene in his Groatsworth of | 
Wit, 1592, which contains the first netice of Shakespeare (under the name of Shake- | 
acene) discovered, until I was fortunate enough to meet with the d . 
the text,”—wndiscovered, we presume it should be.—£d, L, G. 


ocument quoted in 





| different sexes, who early contracted a strong inclination for each other, which 


| theatre, which I shall hereafter shew, from a document of a subsequent date, 
| was then £50 per annum; and the latter as the owner of the wardrobe 
| and properties, no doubt obtained as large a sum for the use of them. ‘Though 
they are only estimated at half the value of ‘the fee,’ yet wear and tear are 
to be taken into the account. We are to presume that the materials 
for this statement were derived from the actors, and that they made out their 
loss as large as it could well be shewn to be, with a view to gaining full com- 
pensation ; but if each share produced on an average, or (to use the terms of 
the-document), ‘one year with another,’ £33 6s. 8d., the twenty shares would 
net an annual sum of £666 13s. 4d., or somewhat less than £3,400 of our 
present money. Shakespeare's annual income from the receipts at the Black- 
friars Theatre, without the amount paid him for the use of the wardrobe and 
properties, would therefore be £183 6s. Sd. It is possible, however, that there 
might be a deduction for his proportion of the rent to Burbage, and of the 
salaries to the ‘hired men,’ who were always paid by the sharers. 'To this in- 
come would be to be added the sums he received for either new or altered plays. 


At about this date it appears that from £12 to £25 were usually given for new 


dramatic productions. Much would, of course, depend upon the popularity of 
the author. We have aright to conclude that the Globe was at least as _profit- 
able as the Blackfriars: it was a public theatre of larger dimensions, and the 
performances took place at a season when, probably, play-houses were more 
| frequented: if not, why should they have been built so as to contain a more 
numerous audience? At the lowest computation, therefore, I should be inclined 
{to put Shakespeare's yearly income at £300 or not far short of £1,500 of our 


present money. We are to recollect that in 1608 he had produced most of his | 


greatest works, the plausible conjecture being that he wrote only five or six 
plays between that year and his final retirement from London. In what way, 
| Globe theatres it is useless to attempt to speculate.” a 

In the issue, though “the company first put a gross sum of £16,000 upon 
| ticulars, advanced their claim to £21,990 ; the magistrates, extraordinary as it 
| may seem, subsequently reduced the whole demand to only £2,900 13s. 4d. 
; may 


The players, however, had their revenge. Richard Tarlton had his * Jigge | 


| of the Horse-loade of Fooles,” of which Mr. C. tells us it opened thus :— 
«© What do ye lacke, what do ye lacke ! 

| Ive a horse-loade of fooles, 

Squeaking, gibbering, of everie degree : 

I’me an excellent workman and these are my tooles. 

Is not this a fine merie familie?” 

Then he introduces to the audience a variety of fools, probably puppets suitably 
dressed, still keeping to the same kind of ad libitum measure, and at length he 
| comes to the following: we are to presume, perhaps, that he exhibited each 
successive puppet to the spectators. 

‘This foole comes from the citizens. 
Nay, prithee doe not frowne : 
I know him as well as you 
By his liuerie gowne ; 
Of arare horne-mad familie. 


He is a foole by prentiseship 
And servitude, he sayes, 

And hates all kindes of wisedome, 
But most of all in playes. 

} Of a very obstinate familie. 

| You haue him in his liuerie gowne, 
But presentlie he can 

Qualifie for a mule ora mare, 

| Or for an alderman ; 

With a golde chaine in his familie. 


| 


Being borne and bred for a foole, 
Why should he be wise ! 

It would make him not fitt to sitt 
With his brethren of ass-ize. 
Of a verie long-earde familie.’ 


” 


The amours of the citizens’ wives, &c. were also constant themes for wag- 
gish sports and allusions ; but we leave them, to conclude with a very interest- 
ing document signed H. S., which Mr. Collier construes to be the signature of 
being found 
amorg his papers) being ‘*A personal introduction of Richard Burbage and 
William Shakespeare, by their names and professions, to the individual to whom 
it was addressed, in order that they might state to him their case, and interest 
him in behalf of the persecuted players.” 

Mr. ©. adds—* It has no direction, andthe copy was apparently made on 
half a sheet of paper: but there can be little doubt that the original was placed 
in the hands of Lord Ellesmere by Burbage or by Shakespeare, when they wait- 
ed upon the lord chancellor in company.” 

The important passage, as relating to Shakespeare, is as follows :— 

‘* These bearers are two of the chiefe of the companie; one of them by 
name Richard Burbage, who humblie sueth for your Lordships kinde helpe, for 
that he is a man famous as our English Roscius, one who fitteth the action to 
the word and the word te the action most admirably. By the exercise of his 
qualitye industry and good behaviour, he hath be come possessed of the Blacke 
Fryers playhouse, which hath bene imployed for playes sithence it was builded 
by his Father, now nere 50 yeres agone. ‘I'he other is a man no whitt lesse 
deserving favour, and my especiall friende, till of late an actor of good account 
in the companie, now a sharer in the same, and writer of some of our best Eng- 
lish playes, which as your Lordship knoweth were most singularly liked of 
Quene Elizabeth, when the cumpanie was called vpon to performe before her 
Matie at Court at Christmas and Shrovetide. His most gracious Matie King 
James alsoe, since his coming to the crowne, hath extended his royall favour to 
the companie in divers waies and at sundrietymes. ‘This other hath to name 
William Shakespeare, and they are both of one countie, an indeede almost of 
one towne: both are right famous in their qualityes though it longeth not to 
your Lo. gravitie and wisedome to resort unto the places where they are wont 
to delight the publique eare. ‘Their trust and sute nowe is not to bee molested 
in their waye of life whereby they maintaine them selves and their wives and 
families (being both married and of good reputation) as well as the widowes and 
orphanes of some of their dead fellows.” 

Such a document as this alone is enough to interest the whole literary and 
dramatic world ; and with its insertion we need hardly recommend Mr. Collier's 
little book, with his comments thereon, to the attention of readers of every 
class. 

—p>— 
MARRIAGE AFTER BURIAL. 
Two Parisian merchants, strongly united in friendship, had each one child of 


was cherished by the parents, and they were flattered with the expectations of 
being joined together for life. Unfortunately, at the time they thought them- 
selves on the point of completing this long wished-for union, a man, far advanced 
in years, and possessed of an immense fortune, cast his eyes on the young lady, 
and made honourable proposals. Her parents could not resist the temptation of 
a son-in-law in such affluent circumstances, and forced her to comply. “As soon 
as the knot was tied she strictly enjoined her former lover never to see her, and 
patiently submitted to her fate; but the anxiety of her mind preyed upon her 
body, and threw her into a lingering disorder, which apparently carried her off, | 
and she was consigned to the grave. As soon as this melancholy event reached 
the lover, his affliction was doubled, being deprived of all hopes of her widow- 
hood ; but recollecting that in her vouth she had been for some time in a lethargy, 
his hopes revived, and hurried him to the place of her burial, where a good bribe 
procured the sexton’s permission to dig her up, which he performed, and re- 
moved her to a place of safety, where, by proper methods, he revived the almost 
extinguished spark of life. Great was her surprise at finding the state she had 
been in, and probably as great was her pleasure at the means by which she had 
been recalled from the grave. 

As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, the lover laid his claim; and his 
reasons, supported by a powerful inclination on her side, were too strong for her 
to resist ; butas France was no longera place of safety for them, they agreed to 
remove to England, where they continued ten years, when a strong inclination 
of revisiting their native country seized them, which they thought they might 
safely gratify, and accordingly performed their voyage. The lady was so unfor- 
tunate as to be known by her own husband, whom she met ina public walk, and 
all her endeavours to disguise herself were ineffectual. He laid his claim to her 
before a Court of Justice, and the lover defended his right, alleging that the 
husband, by burying her, had forfeited his title, and that he had acquired a just 
one, by freeing her from the grave, and delivering her from the jaws of death. 
These reasons, whatever weight they might have in a court where love presided, 
seemed to have little effect on the grave sages of the law, and the lady, with her 
lover, not thinking it safe to wait the determination of the Court, prudently retired | 
out of the kingdom.— Causes Celebrés. 








OPARTNERSHIP.—E. BRYAN and J, B. STOUT, Dentists, haye asso- 
ciated themselves under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the practice of the se- | 
veral branches of their profession. 

Their respective operating rooms are located at the house of the former, No. 115 | 
Chambers-street, between Church and Chapel streets. [June 13.-3m. | 
pape AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 

in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place, | 
> [April 4,---6m.] | 





and for what amount, he previously disposed of his interest in the Blackfriars and | 


the Blackfriars ‘Theatre and its appurtenances, and being called upon for par- | 








| OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No B 

) way, corner of Amity street, N. Y.—Mrs. Coley begs to announce to the road. 

| her intention of commencing the duties of her Seminary the first week in Ma Pablic 

| The situation she has chosen is pre-eminently healthful and elegible and sh 

spores selene, appa favour, ware by a sedulous and anxious attention ref nad 
pupils, to insure their improvement, and to merit the confidence : 

their —, 4 : and approbation of 

The French language will be constantly spoken. Mrs. Coley will giy : 
Drawing every Saturday morning, to such Young Ladies (not paella lessons ~ 
desirous of acquiring that accomplishment. ay be 

In order to obviate the necessity which frequently devolves on the 
Day Scholars in having to superintend their lessons, Mrs. Coley has 
devote each afternoon, for the purpuse of preparing their lessons for the 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 

Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason 
Rey. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. ‘ 

VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, one and a half mile from the Borough o 

Litchfield, Connecticut, on the post road to Albany, containing about 300 Acres 
of Land, well adapted to ploughing, Meadow, and Pasture, and has plenty of Wood 
and ‘Timber land. ; : 

There is a great variety of choice fruit trees on the place, and several hundred 
barrels of Cider may be made in a season. It is well watered, as the Bantam River 
runs through it and affords several fine mill seats. The Buildings consist of a lar 6 
Mansion House, several Barns, and other out buildings, all in perfect repair, cada 
has the credit of being one of the best Farms and pleasantest country seats in New 
England. Four Stages leave ‘Town daily for New York via Hartford 30 mi 
New Haven 36 miles; Poughkeepsie 50 miles; Norwalk 50; the last route Carries 
passengers through to New York for 17 shillings York currency, and they arrive in 
| New York at 4 past | o’clock the same day.—The Farmington Canal is fourteen 

miles east, and the produce of the farm is readily sentto market. The farm formerly 
| consisted of three, and might easily be subdivided, as two county roads pass throush 
| the premises. As regards locality it is unexceptionable,and Litchfield has justly been 
styled the Athens of America. 
For further particulars enquire at this office, or of 
| CHARLES EDWARDS, Esq., No. 53 Wall-street, 
| Terms easy--for Cash, or City property. [June 13.] 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period 


The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 


parents of the 
determined to 
following day, 





les ; 





| Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year, 
14 072) 26 107] 38 148] 50 1 96 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 bl 1 97 
16 084] 28 120} 40 169] 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 210 
18 089 30 { 31 42 1 85 54 218 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 O91} 32 133| 44 190] 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 270 
22 094 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 097| 35 136| 47 193] 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 94 











Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 
interest will be allowed as follows: 

Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 

” 5 ” for 5 months, 
for 2 months, a. 3% «& 
TRUSTEES. 
Wm. Bard, Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, H.C.De Rham, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, Thos, J. Oakley, 
W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, —_ Isaac Bronsen, N. Devereux, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, James Mc Bride, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, John J. Astor, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. WM. BARD, President. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. [March 21I-ly, 
INNA2AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, Flushing, Long 
Island. Wm. Prince & Sons, Proprietors. 

Orders sent direct, per mail, will be executed with the utmost dispatch, and the 
packages delivered or shipped precisely as directed. The following Catalogues, with 
greatly reduced prices, are distributed gratis :— 

A Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, 

A Catalogue of Double Dahlias and Bulbous Flowers. 

A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 

The whole comprising the largest collection in America, 

Catalogues may be obtained of SWORDS, STANFORD & CO, 152 Broadway; 
and CHARLES GOFF, No. 164 Maiden-lane. [March 21. 
VANO FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fitty fine Farms, situated 

in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, ané Chenangu canals 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any landsin America. A part of the 
purchase money wil! be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 

Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 


4} per cent, 
4 “4% 
“ee “ 100 “ 


James Kent, 











For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 
J.B. Warsteuy, Esa., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dec. 13-6m.] Roserr SHarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 
BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No, 
@ William street, New York [Jan.6. 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. ¥ (Jan. 10.-ly. 


ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 














Ships. | Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
| yew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, |Delano, - & ? @ 2 > fet or 24, 
Hibernia, |Wilson, * 16, ** 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheftield, | Allen, 94) 24) & og} gl glow 8, 
Europe, Marshall, jFeb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,) ‘* 16, ** 16, ‘ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, ee’ @€ * OF? BM, * Oe YM, 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, i\Holdrege, om, “te, “fe * & - © & 


, , 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,| ‘* 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, Ge @ @ gr * oe a ee 








Britannia, Waite, * 16, * 16, ** 16,)May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, iMaxwell, “o6, * 36,.% 42 9. &.% 8.% 8, 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ** 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, 
Independence, |Nye, “as “8, © G2. * 36, * 36," Bh 
North Amer’ca, Dixey, ** 16, * 16, ** 16JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, “24,% 2% “gar “* 6, * 8, * &, 


These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which will be furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe,Seuth America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoul, 

GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. ¥- 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Staves, England, and Virginian, . 

WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. et 
The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their oe 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, nee 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout 
year, viz :-— 











Ships. | Masters. |\Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing pen 

| } New- York |Londen. Portsmouth. 
President, |George Moore,| April 20, June 7, June !05 
Samson, D. Chadwick, | May 1, | . >. -an 
Toronto, R., Griswold, | “10, |“ 27, July be 
Ontario, —, = 20, iJuly i, “10, 
Westminster, .L.Champlin! June 1, erie “* 20, 
New Ship Wm. S. Sebor,! ia. Pitta. Avg. I, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin} ** 20, jAug. 7, a 18 
Canada, | Thos. Britton, | July 1, — ee : 20, 
New Ship Leasmiang “10, | “ 97, Sept. ly 
Hannibal, |F. H. Hebard,| “20, Sept. 7, pm 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan,| Aug. 1, ao ow 7 
President, George Moore, = 5 “ 27, Oct. fy 


, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Be - 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is no ; 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passenger 
paying the last menticned price, can be supplied by the steward at the printed 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these pac ~ 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regu 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to N » 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. d 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land an 

receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 
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